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DAVID BARCLAY, ESQ. 

CHAIRMAN O* THE ANGLO-MEXICAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 



Sir, 

The intense interest which has been 
excited in the public mind towards that 
beautiful and fertile, but hitherto neglected, 
portion of the globe, Mexico, demands that 
some authentic history, in a convenient 
form, should be laid before the public; 
calculated to give it a just and faithful 
insight into the nature of the country, its 
inhabitants, government, and resources. 

A 
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The want of any publication of this 
nature, which does at once embrace all 
authentic knowledge of this nation (now 
only to be found either in elaborate scien- 
tific works, not suited to the general reader ; 
or articles, in detached fragments, inserted 
in periodical journals) has led me to believe 
that such a publication as here alluded 
to, would, at this moment, prove both 
seasonable and acceptable. 

Having been so fortunate as to procure 
access to persons not only competent, but 
willing, to furnish me with information 
and documents, of the most important kind, 
hitherto unpublished, I have availed my- 
self of the opportunity thus afforded me of 
preparing a History of Mexico ; presenting, 
I hope, a condensed and general view of 
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its 'manners," customs, laws, commerce, 
religion, arts, sciences, and manufactures ; 
climate, soil, and agriculture ; animal, vege- 
table, and mineral productions ; embracing, 
at the same time, a concise, political, and sta- 
tistical review of the changes lately effected 
in that interesting portion of the world, with 
a variety of desirable information relative 
to the present form of government, and 
the future independence and commercial 
security abput to be established there j 
collected from the best and most recent 
authorities, as well as from the hitherto 
unpublished documents and opinions of 
individuals of distinction/ immediately con- 
nected with the jurisprudence and commer- 
cial relations of that quarter of the globe; 
pointing out the advantages that must 
accrue to England, from an active and 

unrestricted intercourse therewith. Als 

A 2 
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Observations, speculative and practical, as 
to the best means of working the mines, by 
a combination of British talent, capital, 
and machinery. 

To no one, therefore, can such a pro- 
duction as I have attempted, be dedicated, 
with so much propriety, as to you, Sir* who 
have taken so prominent a part in forming, 
and have now the honour to preside over, an 
undertaking calculated, above all others, to 
draw forth the mineral resources of Mexico, 
to give employment to its numerous and 
unemployed population, to put in circu- 
lation, throughout that vast country, the 
capital which, from temporary causes, now 
lies buried in the bowels of the earth ; 
to re-animate the spirit of commerce, and 
by supplying legitimate revenue to the 
state, to contribute so far to the consolida- 
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tion of its independence. Happy is it, 
when the honourable pursuits of commerce, 
under the direction of an intelligent and 
upright mind, run in a channel capable 
of producing such vast public benefit. 

To the man of science it belongs not 
to be a calculator of commercial gain ; but 
I am much mistaken if the measure of 
individual advantage, in this undertaking, 
be not fully commensurate (as it ought 
to be) with the other great objects to be 
accomplished by it. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

NICHOLAS MILL. 

Camberwell, 

April, 1824. 
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INTRODUCTORY HISTORY, 

Thb discovery of South America was a re* 
tnarkable era in the annals of the world* and has 
led to events which no human mind could have 
contemplated* The discoveries of Columbus 
would have been but little benefit to mankind, if 
the same chance which conducted him to the con- 
tinent of the New World, and the Phoenician* 
to the British shores, had been the only guide to 
the future intercourse of the two hemispheres. 

It was the discovery of the compass alone, and 
its application to navigation, which made Ame-< 
rica valuable, and raised her to that importance 
ip the scale of things, which she has since at-» 
tained* It i& unnecessary here to enter into the 
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conjectures and opinions which have been pro- 
mulgated, respecting the antiquity of the Mexi- 
can nation ; but it will be sufficient to observe, 
that, at the time of the conquest of the country 
of Mexico by Cartes, the Mexicans were the 
most enlightened nation of the American con- 
tinent, and considerably advanced in certain arts 
and manufactures. 

The country was divided into several king- 
doms or commonwealths, and the inhabitants 
were an intrepid and warlike people, which they 
fully evinced in their frequent and determined 
repulses of the Spanish army, and it was only by 
superior skill and uncommon perseverance they 
were compelled to yield to the conqueror's sword. 

From the cruel and exterminating policy ex- 
ercised over them after the conquest, in destroy- 
ing all their chiefs and nobles, who alone pos- 
sessed the greatest knowledge and power, they 
have now dwindled into those lethargic habits, 
which are their principal characteristic. 

They nevertheless possess, naturally, many of 
the qualities to form a great people ; and it is to 
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be hoped, now a better order of things has arisen, 
that the shackles which have so long bound the 
enterprising Mexicans, will no longer cramp their 
energy ; and that an enlightend policy will raise 
them to that rank amongst nations which, from 
their character and the situation of their country, 
they are entitled to maintain* 

TERRITORIAL EXTENT. 

The whole surface of Mexico is nearly 120,000 
square leagues, of which about one half is in 
the Torrid Zone, and the other half in the Tem- 
perate Zone. The Eastern boundary of Mexico 
begins in the Bay of Honduras, and, including 
the Peninsula of Yucatan within its limits, crosses 
to the lake Terminos, and then due-south to 
Tonaloa, to the eastward of the port of Tehuan- 
tepec in the South Sea. This line divides it from 
the kingdom of Gautimala. 

Fwm lake Terminos, northward, the Gulf of 
Mexico forms the boundary to the river Mexicana 
in west longitude 92° 30'; from thence it is 
divided from Louisiana, by a line drawn through 

b2 
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the river Sabina, till it meets the Natchitoches, 
or Red River, in latitude 35° north ; from that 
point, by a line to the sources of the Rio Grande, 
or, as it is more usually called, Rio Bravo del 
Norte, supposed to be in latitude 40° north ; 
from thence its limits are an imaginary line, 
drawn to port San-Francisco, otherwise port 
Sir Francis Drake, in the Pacific Ocean, in 
latitude 37° 30' north. 

The Pacific Ocean is the Western boundary, 
from port San Francisco to Tonaloa in the Bay of 
Tehuantepec, where it joins Gautimala. 

POPULATION, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, 
MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 

The population of Mexico, including the whole 
of the kingdom, does not much exceed 10,000,000. 
The people are divided into the following classes. 

Natives or Indians, Whites, consisting of 
Criollos or Creoles, born in the kingdom, and 
Chapetones or Gachupines, Europeans, Afri- 
can Negroes, and Casts of Mixed Blood. 
The descendants of Whites and Indians are 
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ealled Mestizos. The descendants of Whims 
and Negroes are called, Mvlattoes, and the 
deteeiidAnts of NgonojEs and Indians are called 

Z AM BOS. 

INDIANS. 

The natives in their persons are swarthy, cop* 
per^coloured, With flat and smooth hair, small 
befcrd, Jong eye,: with the corner directed to- 
wards the temples* proniinjei^^heek-bones, thick 
Kps»and an expression :of gentleness in the mouth, 
strongly cob trtoted tfith a gloomy and severe 
look* They form two-fifths of the whols popula- 
tion, and speak dlffecent languages acooyding to 
locality ; the Meiican or Aztec language i« ;thp 
principal. They are never deformed in their per- 
sons, and are long-lived, but habitual drunkards: 
their subsistence chiefly consists of vegetable 
food. In their deportment they are g^ave arjfi 
melancholic, when. not under the influence of in r 
ioxication. This gravity is particularly remark- 
able in Indian children, who, st> U)e age of four 
ok* five years, dispiayjnuctucaore, intelligence than 
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white children of the same age. They throw a 
mysterious air over all their actions ; the most 
violent passions are never painted in their fea- 
tures ; and there is something frightful in seeing 
them pass all at once from absolute repose to a 
state of violent and unrestrained action. Reli- 
gion is unknown to them, except the exterior 
form of worship ; fond of whatever is con- 
nected with a prescribed order of ceremonies, 
they find in the Roman Catholic religion parti- 
cular enjoyments. The festivals of the Romish 
church, the fireworks with which they are ac- 
companied, the processions, mingled with dances 
and whimsical disguises, are a most fertile source 
of amusement for the lower Indians. The music 
and dancing of the natives partake of that want 
of gaiety which characterizes them. Their songs 
are terrific and melancholy. The women shew 
more vivacity than the men, but never take any 
share in the dance, and they remain present only 
to offer fermented liqueurs to the dancers, pre- 
pared by their own hands. The Indians have a 
particular taste for painting and for the art of 
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carting on wood or stone ; it is astonishing to see 
what they are able to execute with a bad knife on 
the hardest wood ; they are most fond of painting 
images and carving statues of Saints. The very 
great aptitude they display for mechanical arts, 
cannot fail to become highly valuable when ma- 
nufactures are disseminated amongst them ; even 
at the time of the conquest by Cortes, they emi- 
nently excelled in the workmanship of gold and 
silver. Cortes, in his Letter to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, thus expresses himself, " I was 
" presented with gold-plate and jewels, of such 
" precious workmanship, that, unwilling to allow 
" them to be melted, I set apart more than a 
" hundred thousand ducats worth of them to be 
u presented to your Imperial Highness. These 
" objects were of the greatest beauty, and I doubt 
" if arty other prince on earth ever possessed any 
" thing similar to them. That your Highness 
*'- may not imagine 1 am advancing fables, I add, 
*' that all which the earth and ocean produce, of 
'* which King Montezuma could have any know- 
ledge, he had caused to be imitated in gold, 
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'* silver, and precious stones, and feathers \ and 
" the whole in such great perfection, that one 
- ■ could not help believing he saw the very ob* 
■t jectg represented/ 1 

THE CACIQUES. 

The Caciques are noble Indians, who have 
disdained alliance with the Spaniards, and who 
ought, by the Spanish laws,, to participate in the 
privileges of the Gastiltau nobility. It is now 
difficult to distinguish, from their exterior, the 
Caciques from those Indians, whose ancestors, in 
the time of Mpntezuma II. copstituted the lower 
cast of the Mexican nation. The noble, from 
(he simplicity of his cfrejss ^ad mode of living, 
and from the aspect pf misery whiph he loves to 
exhibit, is easily confounded with the tributary 
Indian. The latter shews to the former a respect, 
which indicates the distance prescribed by the 
ancient constitutions of Aztec hierarchy. The 
families who enjoy the hereditary rights of Ca$- 
ciasgo, far from protecting the tributary cast of 
the natives, more frequently abuse their power 
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and their influence. Exercising the magufcaey 
ib the Indian villages they levy the capitation- 
tax ; they not only delight in becoming the in- 
struments pf the oppressions of the whites; bat 
they also make use of their power and authority, 
to ettort small soma for their own advantage. 
The Aza?Ec Nobility display the same vulgarity 
of manners, and the same want of civilisation 
with the lower Indians. They remain, as it 
were, in the same state of insulation and exam* 
pies of native Indians, enjoying the Casciasgo; 
foHowing the gvrord or thelaw are 4ti%itely rare. 
There are more Indians to be found in eode* 
siakkial functions, particularly in that of parish- 
priest 

I* i* a mistaken taction tint the natives are 
compelled to work in the mines. The laws, which 
were formerly in force to exact socfo servitude, 
have long been abrogated. 

The Indian, as well as the Mestizoe, possesses 
great muscular stitength, and is able to support 
a weight of from 242 to 3771bsi on his shoulders 
for the space of sixAours ; exposed all the while 
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to a temperature of from 71° to 77° Fahrenheit, 
(as hot as our hottest summer-day. ) This would 
appear almost incredible, were it not every day 
witnessed* These men usually work in the 
mines, and are called Tenateros. 

The Indians pursue the common agricultural 
labours, and in their habits resemble the culti- 
vators of other countries. 
, When an Indian attains a certain degree of 
civilization he displays a great faculty of appre- 
hension, a judicious mind, a natural logic, and a 
partial disposition to subtilize, or seize the finest 
differences in the comparison of objects. He rea- 
sons coolly and orderly, but never manifests that 
versatility of imagination, that glow of sentiment, 
and that creative and animating art, which cha- 
racterize the nations of the South of Europe, 
and several tribes of African negroes. 

WHITES. 

Under the Spanish dynasty there were two 
classes of white people, namely, Europeans and 
Creoles. Since the revolution, fend now, ano- 
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ther order of things is established ; the white 
people may all be considered as Creoles or Ame- 
ricans. They amount to about one-fifth part 
of the whole population. 

The whites are in possession of almost the 
whole of the property in Mexico. The richest 
mines, the most fertile tracts of land, and the 
most productive plantations, are in their hands, 
and some of them derive revenues from their 
estates far exceeding those of the most opulent 
European nobility. Though the wealth of the 
country is mostly in the hands of the Creoles, they 
are far from all being individually rich ; perhaps 
in no class of society, in no country of the world, 
do the two extremes of excessive riches and ex- 
cessive poverty so often meet. The pride of the 
Creoles, an aristocratic feeling founded on their 
complexion, which gives them distinction, pre- 
vents them from pursuing those kinds of labour 
that are deemed degrading to gentlemen. The 
consequence is, that their poverty is often greater 
than that of the Indian, whilst indolence, added 
to pride, prevents them from following any em- 
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pJojteaent beyond that of the gaming-table, or 
becoming the flatterers of the richest members 
of society. 

Whatever of science or learning is cultivated 
in Mexico* is almost, exclusively for the benefit 
and improvement of this class. The university of 
Mexico* and the, schools of mineralogy ancicbe- 
pistry, are almost solely filled by pupils from this 
ejrole. 

The inhabitants of remote provinces, twenty: 
years ago,, had a difficulty in conceiving that 
there could be Europeans who did not speak 
their language, and they considered this igno- 
rance as a mark of low origin ; to them the penin- 
sula appeared the very centre of European civi- 
lization* It was otherwise with the Americans 
of the capital ; those of them who are acquainted 
with the French or English literature, fall easily 
into the contrary extreme. They prefer strangers 
from other countries to the Spaniards. 

The study of mathematics, chemistry, mine- 
ralogy, and botany, is general in Mexico, and 
the Mexicans have the reputation of great perse- 
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Veratice in the studies to which they hftve once 
addicted themselves. 

The service of no house is carried: on by 
slaves. 

The Mexicans are endowed by nature with 
a gentleness of manners rather approaching to 
effeminacy, as the energy of several Europe** 
nations easily degenerates into harshness* 

The want of sociability, so universal in the 
Spanish colonies ; and the hatreds which divide 
the casts of the greatest affinity ; the effects of 
which shed a bitterness over the life of the colo- 
nists, are solely due to the political principles by 
which those regions have been governed since 
the sixteenth century. 

THE MIXED CLASSES 

Have in process of time become a very impor- 
tant portion of the population. In a country where 
rank depends more on the complexion than on 
endowments, which in other countries confer dis- 
tinction, it is not surprising that almost every 
shade has its limits defined by terms which, 
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though apparently only expressing the colour, do 
in reality express the rank of the individual 
The number of the mixed classes is generally 
estimated to be equal to the Indians. They are 
none of them in a state of slavery, but form the 
class from whence the lower kinds of traders, 
manufacturers, servants, sailors, and labourers, 
are furnished. They constitute the lower and 
middle class of society in general, though some 
of them rise to wealth and knowledge; and thus, 
by connecting themselves with a class whiter, 
prepare their offspring for the highest municipal 
stations. 

THE NEGROES, OR BLACKS, 

Are very few in number, whether slaves or 
freemen, and these are severally employed in the 
hot countries on the coast, which are equally de- 
structive of the lives of the Indians from the 
interior, and the newly-imported natives of 
Europe.* 

• Slavery is now abolished (1824.) 
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CLIMATE AND DISEASES. 

One-half the kingdom is situated under the 
burning sky of the tropics, and the other under 
the temperate zone. The physical climate of a 
country does not altogether depend on its dis- . 
tance from the poles, but also on its elevation, 
proximity to the sea, figure, and other local 
circumstances. 

The interior of the kingdom, or those provinces 
situated in the torrid zone, enjoy a cold rather 
than a temperate climate. Along the coast and 
the southern regions of the intendancies of Val- 
ladolid, Mexico, and Puebla, are low grounds. 
The mean temperature of those plains is 77° of 
Fahrenheit ; and when Europeans, not seasoned 
to the climate, remain in these countries for any 
time, particularly in populous cities, they are 
subject to all diseases incidental to the West- 
Indies — the yellow fever, called vomito prteto, or 
black vomit, and intermittent fevers. 

On the eastern coast, the great heats are occa- 
sionally interrupted by strata of cold air, brought 
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by the winds from Hudson's Bay. These impe- 
tuous winds are called hurricanes, and blow 
from October to March. On the declivity of the 
Cordilleras, at the elevation of from 3886 to 4920 
feet, there reigns, a perpetual spring, a tempera- 
ture which never varies more than seven or eight 
degrees of Fahrenheit ; the extremes of heat and 
oold a*e* there unknown. The natives give to 
this region the name of Tierras Templadm, in 
which the mean heat of the whole year is from 68° 
to 70° Fahrenheit. Such is the fine climate of 
Zalappa, Tasco, and Chilpinsango. 

In the terrias friaSy or torrid zone, the plains 
are elevated more than 7217 feet, of which the 
mean temperature is under 62° Fahrenheit. 

In the capital of Mexico, the thermometer has 
been known to fall several degrees below the 
freezing point; but this is a very rare pheno* 
pienon, and the winters are usually as mild as at 
Naples. In the coldest season, the mean heat of 
the day is from 5$° to 70° Fahrenheit. In summery 
the thermometer never rises in the shade above 
75° of Fahrenheit, The meau temperature of the 
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whole table land of Mexico is 62° of Fahrenheit, 
which is equal to the temperature of Rome ; but 
the plains, more elevated than the valley of Mex- 
ico, possess, within the tropics, a rude and dis- 
agreeable climate, even to an inhabitant of the 
north. Such are the plains of Toluca and the 
heights of Guchilaque ; where* a great part of 
the day, the thermometer never exceeds from 
48° to 46° Fahrenheit. It will be perceived, that 
this vast country varies very much, according to 
the situation of its different parts. The maritime 
places are hot, unhealthy, and moist. The lands, 
which lie in the neighourhood of high mountains, 
the tops of which are always covered with snow, 
must of necessity be cold. All the other inland 
countries enjoy a climate so mild and benign, 
that they neither feel the rigour of winter nor the 
heats of summer. No other fire is necessary in 
winter than the sun's rays to give warmth : no 
other relief is wanted in the season of heat but 
the shade : the same clothing which covers men 
in the dog-days defends them in January ; and 
the animals sleep all the year under the open sky. 
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The diseases prevalent in Mexico, generally 
are but few ; but on the coasts and low lands the 
yellow fever is as violent as in any other hot cli- 
mate. At Vera-Cruz the fever commences with 
the hot months ; namely, June and July, and 
disappears again in the month of December. It 
is more fatal there, perhaps, than in any other 
part of the habitable globe, and is called by the 
Spaniards vomitoprieto, or black vomit, from the 
black matter which is ejected from the stomach. 

The air, during the hot months, is supposed to 
be impregnated with a particular kind of mias- 
mata, which communicates infection, more or 
less, according to the predisposed state of the con- 
stitution. An immediate removal from the spot 
into higher land, is the most effective mode of re_ 
covery ; for it has been proved, that at Vera-Cruz 
the fever has raged with the greatest violence ; 
when at four leagues distance, where the ground 
suddenly rises to 300 feet above the level of the sea, 
the fever is unknown. From the months of De- 
cember to June the country is exceedingly healthy. 

The small-pox, formerly, made dreadful rav~ 
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ages amongst the unfortunate inhabitants) unac- 
quainted as they then were with its happy anti- 
dote ; and proved to them as great a plague as 
that of Constantinople or Algiers. 

Intermittent fevers are very rare, except in 
the low lands, where they are as common as in 
other parts of the West-Indies ; and. dysenteries 
are also prevalent in similar situations. 



RIVERS AND LAKE& 

Mexico is abundantly supplied with rivers of 
very considerable size — some of them find their* 
exit into the Gulf of Mexico, and others into the 
Pacific Ocean. The Alvarado rises amongst the 
mountains of Zapotecas, and discharges itself by 
three navigable mouths into the Gulf of Mexico, 
80 miles distant from Vera-Cruz. The rivet 
Gaudalaxara is the most celebrated of those 
-•which empty themselves into the Pacific. It 
takes its source from Tolocan ; and, after run- 
ning a course of 600 miles, discharges itself into 
the Ocean in 22° north latitude. 

c2 
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It also contains both salt and fresh water 
lakes, and those at a very considerable elevation. 
Pazguaro, Nicuragua, and Chapalean, are the 
most extensive, but the most remarkable are 
those in the Valley of Mexico; upon one of 
which Tezcuco, the capital of Mexico, once 
stood ; but the waters have since retreated from 
it to a very great distance, in consequence of 
the Spaniards having diverted the course of 
some of the streams which supplied it. The 
Lake of Tezcuco is salt, add contains both 
the muriate of soda (common salt), and carbo- 
nate of soda (kelp), but not any sulphate, al- 
though sulphuretted hydrogen gas is constantly 
emitted from its surface. The Lake of Chalco 
is a fresh- water lake, and is about 15 miles in 
extent, and communicates with the Lake of 
Tezcuco. In addition to these, there are many 
smaller lakes, and a great many mineral springs 
of the nitrous, aluminous, and sulphureous kinds j 
some of them so hot as 212° of Fahrenheit. There 
are also several petrifying springs. Many of the 
rivers and streams form beautiful cascades, parti- 
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-cularly the Guadalaxara, at a place called Tem- 
pisque, 15 miles southward of that city. Along 
a deep river, called Atoyaque, is a natural 
bridge, consisting of a vast mound of earth, over 
which carriages pass conveniently. 



MOUNTAINS AND VOLCANOS, GENE- 
RAL FACE OF THE COUNTRY, 
ROADS, &c. &c. 

The great chain of mountains, which passes 
in nearly a straight line north and south through 
the whole kingdom, is called the Andes ; the 
most considerable of whieh is known in Mexico 
by the name of Sierra Madre, particularly in 
Cinaloa and Tarahumara, provinces of no less 
than 1200 miles distant from the eapital. The 
most important part of Mexico is the table land, 
which occupies the centre of the viceroyalty. It 
expands itself into a great breadth, and, without 
deep intersecting valleys, produces an extensive 
plain, equal in fertility to any part of the globe, 
and superior in salubrity to any other within the 
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tropics, except similarly elevated spots. The 
mean height of this plain is 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea, yet it abounds with elevations, 
some of which enter the regions of perpetual 
jsnow, and others whose tops are covered with 
snow during the greater part of the year. These 
masses of snow communicate a refreshing cool- 
ness to the air at all times, and in the warmest 
seasons the melting of them produces constant 
streams, which communicate verdure and ferti- 
lity during their course. On the eastern side of 
Mexico, towards Vera-Cruz, the elevation is 
most abrupt, and, when attained, the most uni- 
form. In descending from the city of .Mexico to 
the westward, towards Acapulco, the fall is more 
gradual, but more interrupted by irregular ele- 
vations which intervene, than to the eastward of 
the city. The northern side of the [Jain more 
gradually descends, and terminates at a greater 
distance from the medium level, than either the 
pastern or the western sides. 

It is continued to the north-east 500 miles, 
and to the north-west a still greater distance. 
A high ridge then separates one side of the vice* 
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royalty from the other, which is scarcely passable 
at any point, and divides the two parts of the 
country as securely as an elevated wall, or a 
fathomless cavern. 

Although the table land of Mexico is, perhaps, 
the most healthy district on the globe, yet the 
other parts of the viceroyalty, on the borders .of 
the sea, partake of the iingenial properties of the 
torrid zone. The eastern shore is less healthy 
than the western. The inhabitants of the whole 
coast, from Tabasco to the river Mexicana, are 
subject to fluxes And intermittent and bilious 
fevers, which lessen the enjoyments and shorten 
the duration of huqaan life ; and, though the 
western shores are less severely, they are not less 
frequently visited by the same maladies. 

The eastern and western access, to this impor- 
tant plain are both ^tended with difficulty and 
fatigue. The road from Vera-Cruz to Mexico, 
and from thence to Acapulqo, are both im- 
passable for wheel-carriages; and passengers 
who cannot travel on foot, or endure the. fatigue 
of horses or mules, are conveyed In litters, a 
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kind of sedan-chair, the long poles of which are 
fastened to the sides of two mules, one of which 
precedes and the other follows the carriage. A 
road, however, of the most magnificent kind is 
now constructing from Vera-Cruz to the capital ; 
great progress has been made in it ; and but for 
th$ interruptions caused by the tumults, which 
began in 1810, it would have been completed 
by this time : it is carrying on in some parts by 
the sides, in others over the tops of the moun- 
tains, and in one part it crosses a mountain 
10,400 feet above the level of the sea, and 3,000 
feet higher than the spot on which the city of 
Mexico stands.* Whenever this communication 
shall be completed, it will give a wonderful 
stimulus to the agriculture of Mexico, which, 
for want of roads to convey its surplus produce, 
cultivates only as much as is required by the 

• There is now (1824) a good carriage-road from Vera- 
Cruz to Mexico, from Mexico to Guaaaluato, and from 
thence to St. Luis Potosi, A steam-engine has arrive*! at 
the Real de Catorce, in the province of St. Luis Potosi, to 
be used in working a mine in the possession of Messrs. Gor- 
don and Murphy, which is a practical proof tfiat there are np 
difficulties in the transport of machinery in that eountry. 
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domestic consumption ; and hence, when a year 
of less than usual fecundity occurs, it is exposed 
to great scarcity, if not to absolute famine. To 
the northern part of the viceroyalty, where it is 
of less consequence, the communication is so 
much better, that a coach may travel all the 
way from the capital to (lie city of Santa F6/a 
distance of 440 leagues, with no interruption, 
and with very little risk,* As the road to Aca- 
pulco is not passable for wheel-carriages, those 
commodities which Asia furnishes to the com- 
merce of Mexico are conveyed on the backs of 
mules. Rivers of great extent, and subject to 
frequent inundations, present obstacles which are 
difficult to conquer. Large sums have been des- 
tined to construct bridges over two of these 
rivers, the Papagallo and the Mescala, but with- 
out effect, and passengers must be conveyed 
across them on temporary rafts, made of reeds, 
which are rendered buoyant by having gourds 
beneath them. These rafts are guided by In- 
dians accustomed to the busiaess, who swim 
with one hand, and direct the course of the float- 
ing raft with the other. A road has been began 
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from Vera-Cruz to Perote, the place at which 
the silver and other valuable commodities are 
ejected and deposited, till they can be conveyed 
to the coast. Already £600,000 sterling has 
been expended on it The cost per mile is about 
£700, irl a country where the labour of Indians, 
who are principally employed on it, does not 
cost one-rhalf a» much as the wages of labourers 
in Europe. This road Is, broad, solid, and of 
easy ascent, and equals the celebrated roads of 
the Simplon arid Mount Cenhis. Pillars of 
porphyry are intended to be placed along it, 
which will both indicate the distance and the 
elevation of the spot above the level of the 



VOLCANOS . 

Are more numerous in the kingdom of Mexico 
than in any other portion of the globe; Divided as 
it is by a long chain of mountains, some of which 
exceed in height, by many thousand feet, the 
highest mountains in the world, the summits of 
which are the common apertures for volcanic 
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matter, it is not surprising that so many should 
exist. 

The following is a list of the volcanos at pre- 
sent in activity. 

Orizaba, or Citlaltepetl 

Popocatepetl, or volcano de la PueUa. 

Tuxtla. 

Zorullo. 

Colima. 

Gautimala and Nicaragua. 

Soconusco. 

Sacatepeque. 

Hamilpas. 

Atillan. 

Fuegos de Gautimala. 

Acatinaago. 

JSunil. 

Toliman. 

Isaloo. 

Sacatecoluca, near the Rio del Empa. 

San- Vincente. 

Traapa. 

Besotlen, 
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• 

Cocivina, near the Gulf of Conchagua. 

Viego, near the port of Rialexo. 

Momotombo. 

Talica, near San-Leon de Nicaragua. 

Granada. 

Bombacho. 

Papagallo. 

Barua, south -of the Gulf of Nicoya. 

Sotara 1 

Puracei Gr0Up0fS ° Payan - 

Pasto. 

Rio Fragua. 

Cumbal n 

Chiles \ Group of the Province de los Pastos. 

Azufral J 

It is unknown whether the volcanoes of the 
north-west coast have recently made any erup- 
tion. 

Orizaba is 17,800 feet high; the streams of 
lava observed on the sides of the mountain, 
remove every doubt of its volcanic origin ; 
but no recent eruptions are known. 

Popocatepetl has smoked ever since the con- 
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quest of Mexico* This volcano is always burning, 
and has projected Java from time immemorial : 
its height is 17,600 feet above, the level of the 
sea. 

Tuxtlais situated to the south-west of Vera* 
Cruz. Its last very Considerable eruption oc- 
curred in 1793 ; the ejected ashes were then car- 
ried as far as Perote, a distance, in a straight 
line, of 57 leagues. 

Zorullo. The circumstance which gave rise 
to this volcan6 is, perhaps, one of the most ex- 
traordinary physical revolutions which the annals 
of our planet contain. In the middle of a con- 
tinent, at 86 leagues distance from any active 
volcano, the earth rose to the extent of three or 
four square miles in the form of a bladder, on 
the night of the 28th and on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1759. In the centre of a thousand inflamed 
cones, six mountains, from 1,800 to 1,700 feet 
high, above the level of the surrounding country, 
suddenly arose. The principal of them is jZorullo, 
the height of which is 1,700 feet. Its eruptions 
continued until the month of February, 1760. 
The subterranean fire is now. very active. 
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The connection of the volcano of Pctsto with 
those of the province of Quito, was shown in a 
striking manner in 1796 ; a cloud of smoke had 
existed from the month of November, 1796, from 
the volcano of Paste ; but, to the great surprise 
of all the inhabitants of the city of that name, 
the smoke suddenly disappeared on the 4th of 
February, 1707. This was precisely the moment 
at which, at 65 leagues distant, the city of Rio- 
bamba, near Turunguagua, was destroyed by a 
tremendous earthquake. 



AGRICULTURE AND ITS PRODUCTS, 

The view taken of the face of the country must 
have shown that it is capable of producing all 
the fruits which can be fotfnd in the various 
climates and countries of the globe* In thd 
account of its agriculture we must, however, 
enumerate and describe not what it is capable of 
producing, but what it actually does produce. 
Indian corn or maize is the most important to" 
the natives of any aliment which is known. It 
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is cultivated in Mexico from the warmest' regitaa 
up to the hfeight of ©OQOfeet above the level of 
the ocean. Its fecundity, in favourable years, 
in fertile soils, and in proper situations, is won* 
derful. Its increase in these circutostandes has 
been ascertained to be from three to four hundred 
times the quantity of the seed that was sown. 
The general average of the increase is stated to 
be from 180 to 150 for one. When it returns 
no more than seventy for one, the cultivation is 
thought to be not worth continuing. It is used 
for food in a variety of ways ; the green ear is 
boiled or roasted, and eated in that state* when 
it is qot unlike green pease. When ripe it is 
braised to a .flour for bread, or for thickening the 
soups of the inferior casts. It is used on the 
declivity of the mountains, above the height in 
which the sugar-cane will flourish, to make an 
ardent spirit, in the use of which the Indians in- 
dulge to great excess. By expressing the juice 
from the stalk a sugar is formed, but the sugar* 
cane having of late been much extended in 
its growth, has, in a great measure, super- 
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seded this application of the maize. Though 
maize is sometimes a most abundant crop, yet 
there are seasons when, in some districts, it al- 
most wholly fails, and the inhabitants feel the 
severest want. The price of this grain regulates 
that of almost every other commodity in Mexico, 
When either a premature frost, or the absence of 
rain, destroys the harvest, both human beings 
and the domesticated animals suffer the severest 
misery. It is, however, a slight alleviation of 
their sufferings, that the scarcity seldom visits 
both the warmer and the colder regions in the 
same year ; but the badness of the roads, and the 
great distance from one district to another, pre- 
vents the surplus of one part from relieving the 
distress of another to any effectual extent. Wheat 
is one of the presents which the old continent 
has conferred on the new. The first introduction 
of it into Mexico was in the year 1580, when a 
negro-slave of Cortez found three or four grains 
of it among some of the rice. These were sown, 
and the produce distributed to be again sown, 
till it has become general. The highest and (he 
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lowest regions in Mexico are equally unfit for the 
cultivation of wheat. It is only grown in the 
southern provinces, at the elevation of 2650 to 
4250 feet above the level of the ocean. In the 
more northern provinces it is produced at a lower 
elevation. The increase of wheat, in most parts 
of Europe, is calculated to be afoout five for one 
on the average of different countries; but in 
Mexico, at the proper elevation, it generally 
yields from thirty to forty for one, and at Chotula 
it has exceeded seventy or eighty for one. The 
great impediment to the cultivation of wheat and 
other grains of the cerealia species, is the want 
of moisture. Long-continued droughts frequently 
destroy the hopes of the cultivator. In no part 
of the world does artificial irrigation so abun- 
dantly repay the expence that is incurred ; but, 
owing to want of skill in conducting the rivu* 
lets which the melting of the snows form, and 
perhaps more to the want of capital, this impor- 
tant operation is either omitted or negligently 
executed. On some farms, where the system 
of irrigation is followed, they water the wheat 
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twice ; first, when it shoots up in January, and 
again in March, when the ear begins to be form- 
ed. By leaving the land flooded for some weeks 
at this latter period, the tenacious soil imbibes 
such a quantity of moisture, as enables it to re- 
sist the deleterious effects of the long droughts, 
and the burning sun which it subsequently en- 
dtires. In these irrigated farms, as in Egypt, 
the seed is sown when the flooding commences, 
and tliis is thought to destroy many of those 
weeds which would be injurious to the crop. 
The tillering of the wheat-plants in Mexico, as 
well as the number of grains in. each ear, is most 
astonishing. In the best lands, and in the oust 
favourable seasons, we have seldom seen more 
than six or seven shoots from each root that pro* 
doced ears, and those ears average from sixty to 
seventy grains in each. In Zelaya, a cultivator 
took, at random, from a Add of wheat forty 
plants, and Humboldt found from forty to seventy 
stalks from each plant. The grains were count* 
ed, and were found in different ears to be from 
120 to 160. The soil of the wheat-lands is ge~ 
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nerally composed of tenacious clay, mixed with 
basaltds arid' amy gdaloids, whfch, though difficult 
to pulverise, sUdh krid, when brought itito pro- 
per Culture, is bestf adapted fot the growth of 
that plant. Rye and 1 bariey, a& they resist a 
greater degree of cold thab wheat, ate grottrta on 
higher elevations. The produce is not much 
greater tiiari on ftie lands of some off* the best 
cultivators in England; OatS ate scarcely cul* 
tivated in Mexico, where, as in Spain, the horfces 
are fed on barley, though sometimes marate is 
usetffbr that purposer. 

Potatoes, fbr whicli llfcrfope is indebted to 
America, are much cultivated in Mexico. It is 
not air indigenous plant, but was transported 
from the mouirttfictotrs parts df Peru, at a very 
eatfy 4 period after ttio coiwjueist of that country. 
Itha^ been geherally asserted, that the potatoe 
h a sporttatieotug pTbdtietioti of ther Andes, but 
Hhbibbldt, and'hi^coitip^iOri Bonpland, though 
(fifig&itly hterborffcittg' froiir the 1 fifth 1 degree of 
north to the twelfth of kdtrth latitude, found none 

iii a WiTd'state with nutritive roots. They, how- 

d2 
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ever, were led to suppose, that ia the Andes of 
Chili they are indigenous. In Mexico, they 
are cultivated on the highest inhabited lands, 
The natives preserve them for several years, by 
exposing them first to the frost and then to the 
heat of the sun. They grow to a large size; 
some of them were found by Humboldt to mea- 
sure from twelve to thirteen inqhes in diameter, 
and to be better tasted than any that are grown 
on our continent. . 

The banana is, to the inhabitants of warm 
regions, what grain is to the people of temperate 
and cold countries ; but infinitely more beneficial, 
in as much as on the same portion of land, and 
with the same quantity of labour, a much greater 
quantity of nutritive sustenance may be produced. 
Within eight months after planting, the banana 
begins to form clusters, and these may be ga- 
thered in the tenth or eleventh month of their 
growth. When the stalk is cut, some other 
shoots from it, about two-thirds the height 6f the 
parent plant, are left standing, and they bear fruit 
jn about three months after. Thus a plantation 
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is perpetuated, without any other subsequent la- 
bour than that of cutting the stalks on which the 
fruit has ripened, and occasionally digging and 
dressing round the roots. The ripe fruit of the 
banana resembles, in appearance, the bean pod, 
but is far larger. When exposed to the sun, it 
is dried in the same manner as the figs of the 
south of Europe. The skin then becomes black, 
and emits a smell resembling that of a smoked 
ham, and in that state becomes an object of con- 
siderable internal traffic. Its taste is agreeable, 
and it is considered to be very wholesome, whilst 
the ripe fruit, in its crude state, is found difficult 
of digestion by newly-arrived Europeans. The 
green fruit is frequently cut into slices and dried 
in the sun, and being thus rendered friable, is 
reduced to powder, and serves the purposes of 
flour in many culinary preparations. The fa- 
cility with which this food is produced, gives it 
an advantage over every other alimentary sub- 
stance in the same climate. Even the bread- 
fruit, though it affords food through almost the 
whole year, may be destroyed by an enemy, and 
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cannot be quickly reproduced ; whilst the banana, 
if destroyed, may become available again for 
subsistence in a few months by planting suckers. 
The produce of the banapa, as compared <to that 
of wheat, is estimated as 133 to 1, and to pota*- 
toes as 44 to 1. The facility with which food 
can thus be obtained in the hot regions, neces*- 
sarily creates great indolence in the inhabitants. 
With two day? slight labour in each week, & man 
may gain sufficient subsistence to support a 
family ; and yet such is the love of their native 
spots with the inhabitants of the mountains,, that 
though a single frost may destroy the labour of 
the year, none of them will emigrate to the thinly 
inhabited plains, where nature showers her gifts 
with such profusion. 

In the same temperature which favours the 
cultivation of the banana, the manioc, or cassava, 
is grown, and, like it, is abundantly productive 
of aliment. There are two kinds of manioc; 
oqe, called the sweet, may be eaten without in- 
jury ; the other, the hitter, is a very active poison 
in its crude state ; both are made into bread, but 
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the latter is most generally used for that ptirpose. 
The root i« first dried ; it is then grated, and the 
juice carefully expressed, by whkfh mean* a 
tolerably palatable end wholesome Hour U pro- 
duced, ft is generally made into thin cakes* 
not unlike the oat-cakes eaten by the labourers 
in the west of Yorkshire. It has the great pro*- 
perty of keeping a very long time, and is not 
liable to be attacked by worms, or the other in*- 
sects which, in warm climates, atre so detractive 
of other bread ; the cultivation of the mtoioc re- 
quires more owe than die banana, and in some 
measure resembles that of potatoes ; the stipfe 
are planted, 4md in seven or eight months the 
harvest may be gathered. 

Almost every species of fruit lis produced in 
Mexico, and the esculent vegetables of every di- 
mate are profusely scattered ; some of these am 
indigenous, but some of the be$t, as the various 
cabbages, the turnip, the carrot, and pease, have 
been introduced by the European settlers, and 
have multiplied till they have become as abundant 
as the native productions. The jealousy of 
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Spain has prevented vines and olives from being 
extensively cultivated ; but when they are attend- 
ed to, they yield abundance of fruit. The court 
of Spain, instigated by the commercial jealousy 
of its merchants and agriculturists, has always 
discouraged the cultivation of the vine, the olive, 
the mulberry, and of hemp and flax. They are 
generally prohibited in the colonies; but it is 
difficult to execute the law with rigid strictness. 
Whilst Humboldt was in Mexico, an order was 
received from Madrid, to root out all the vines 
in the northern part of the viceroyalty, because 
the merchants of Cadiz complained that the vent 
for their wines and brandies had diminished ; 
but the viceroy would not obey the order, judging 
that, notwithstanding the great patience of the 
inhabitants, they would not submit to have their 
property laid waste, merely to gratify the cupi- 
dity of the European monopolists. 

After sketching those productions which con- 
stitute the food of man, we may notice those 
which furnish his beverages. The most import- 
ant of these is called the Maguey, a species of 
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cactus, or opuntia. The plants are set about 
five feet asunder, in rows. When the head of the 
plant throws forth the bundle of central leaves, 
they are cut off, and a hole is scooped in the 
stalk, which is covered with the leaves. In this 
hollow the plant seems to deposit all the juice, 
which, without the excision, would go to form 
the flowers. It is a real vegetable spring, run- 
ning for two or three months, and which may be 
emptied twice or thrice in the day. The plants 
are very productive ; a single one will yield 160 
quarts of honey (for so in this state it is called) 
annually. It is placed in a situation to ferment, 
an operation which takes place in a few days, 
when it becomes fit to drink, and is called Pulque. 
It is said in its taste to resemble cider, but has 
a most disgusting smell, which, for a long time, 
prevents Europeans from tasting it. When ac- 
customed to it, however, people become very fond 
of it, and account it healthy and nutritive. The 
cultivation of the plant which produces this 
liquor is of vast importance, both to the public 
revenue and to the comfort of individnals. It 
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pays a duty on its introduction to tfae cities, and 
in the year 1793, the amount of the tax produced 
at the gates of the cities of Mexico, Tohica, and 
Puebla, amounted to near £200,000 sterling. 
By distillation of pulque, a very intoxicating 
kind of brandy, is produced, which, though pro- 
hibited by the laws, in order to favour the bean- 
dies of Spain, is of very extensive consumption. 
The plant from which the pulque is made, has 
other valuable purposes to which it is adapted. 
It is used in making ropes, and even paper ; it 
furnishes the inhabitants with a thread, called 
pita ; its juice is used as a caustic to wounds ; 
and its prickles serve the Indians for needles 
and pins. 

The soil of some parts of Mexico is admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of tobacco, and perhaps 
in no portion of the globe is the consumption pf 
that plant greater. It has been always a subject 
of taxation in every part of the Spanish do- 
minions; but, in 1764, the royal monopoly, or 
farming of it, was introduced to this viceroy^lty. 

Sugar and rum are produced in New Spain, 
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and, tys before stated, want only good means of 
intercourse to increase most rapidly. As the 
cultivation of sugar is well kpown, it is needless 
here to give a description of it ; but we cannot 
omit the striking result of a calculation msqde by 
Humboldt, viz. that all the sugar consumed in 
France, amounting to about 18,000 tons, might 
be produced on seven leagues square qf land in 
the equinoctial regions. Cotton is grown in 
Mexico, but to an extent too limited to admit of 
any considerable exportation; (lie far greater 
part is appropriated to domestic consumption, 
and the whole sent to Spain was not valued M 
more thai* £25,000. The quantity was not suf- 
ficient to supply New Spain, and it drew what 
it required from Guatimala and New Granada. 
Some valuable drugs are produced in Mexico, 
as sarsaparilla, jalap, vanilla, snakeroot, and 
some other?, which, however important to the 
healing art, are of too little consequence to the 
agriculture or the commerce of the country to 
deserve detailed notices. Of dyeing drugs, in- 
digo is produced, but in very limited quantities, 
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and scarcely more than sufficient for the few 
domestic manufactories. Cochineal is, however, 
a product exclusively hitherto Mexican, 'and 
deserves some attention. It was certainly culti- 
vated long before America was known to Euro- 
peans. The cultivation of cochineal is at present 
limited to the intendancy of Oaxaca. Not more 
than fifty years ago, it was produced in the pro- 
vince of Yucatan ; but, on a single night, all the 
nopals, on which the cochineal insect lives, were 
cut down, and the breed consequently extermi- 
nated. The Indians assert, that this was done 
by the government, to increase the price of the 
stock on hand, and to confine the whole growth 
to the province of Misteca, in Oaxaca, where it 
is chiefly produced. The whites, on the other 
hand, aver that the Indians, irritated at the low 
price which the merchants had fixed for cochi- 
. neal, formed a combination, and destroyed at 
once both the insects and the plants on which 
they were reared. There are two species of co- 
chineal, called Chranafina and Orana silvestre; 
one the wild, the other, if we may be allowed the 
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term, the domesticated kind. The wild is found 
in several parts of the world, but though pains 
have been taken to introduce the better kind in 
many countries, they have hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful. The wild cochineal is covered with a 
cottony down, which prevents the rings on its 
back from being visible ; the fine is distinguished 
by being covered with a mealy kind of white 
powder, which does not conceal the wrinkles on 
its back. Whether these two insects are of the 
same species is still a subject of doubt among 
the most acute entomologists. It is, however, 
certain, that they are bred on different plants, 
but yet it is ascertained that they couple together. 
The nopal trees, on which the fine cochineal 
is bred, is of the cactus tribe, known by the 
name of the prickly tuna ; but this variety has 
its fruit smaller, of an insipid taste, and white, 
instead of red. When designed to rear the co- 
chineal inject, it is not suffered to grow to more 
than two feet in height. They are planted on 
land well cleared of weeds, and of other trees, 
which are usually burnt on the ground. The 
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ground is defined twice in each year, and, 
if this be accurately executed, and the soil 
favourable, in the third year they become fit to 
rear the insects. In the months of April or 
May, the proprietors, called Nopaieros, purchase 
branches or joints of the Tuna de GastMfa, 
with the young cochineals recently hatched upaa 
them. These branches, though separated from 
their roots, preserve their moisture for several 
tiaonths. The Indians, who colteet the young 
insMte, keep them about three weeks, either ia 
their huts or in caverns, wheiti the branches to 
which they are attached ate suspended under 
cover ; after which they am exposed to the open 
air. The growth of these insects is rapid, and, 
in August and September, the mother cochineal 
have efggs not hatched, and are big with eggs a 
second time. Their laying continues from thir- 
teen to fifteen days; In about fotfr months after 
placing the cochineals on the ntopals, the first 
harvest may be collected in the warmest situa- 
tions ; and, in those a little cooler, though the in- 
sect is equally valuable, somewhat later. Much 
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care is necessary in keeping the nopals dean, and 
Indian women sit down many hours to a single 
plant to brush them with the tail of the squirrel. 
The produce of the trees varies considerably ; in 
some districts a pound of the semilla, sown in 
October, will yield a harvest of twelve pounds in 
January, and leave sufficient of the eggs to con- 
tinue the produce till May, in which time they 
sometimes collect thirty-six pounds more. In 
other districts, where they are occasionally ex- 
posed to slight frosts, though great care is taken 
to cover the plants at night, they scarcely gather 
more than twelve pounds for each pound that 
has been sown. At the time of harvest, the in- 
sects are killed, sometimes by throwing them 
into boiling water, sometimes by placing them 
in heaps exposed to the burning sun, and some- 
times in a kind of vapour bath. This last 
method is deemed the best, as it preserves the 
whitish powder on the body of the insect, which 
gives it an increased value in the estimation of 
the merchants at Vera Cms and Cadiz. There 
are rigid laws to prevent the adulteration of this 
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valuable commodity, but they are found to be 
insufficient wholly to stop the practice. It is, 
however, generally believed, that the mixture of 
other substances, where it is grown, is trifling 
in comparison with the additions made to it at 
Vera Cruz, and in the ports of Spain. The 
whole quantity exported from Mexico, commu- 
nibus anntSy was about 2,500,000 pounds, which, 
before the heavy duties imposed on it, both in 
Mexico and Spain, was not estimated at more 
than £600,000. The quantity produced has 
greatly diminished of late years. The Indians 
have discovered, that other commodities pay 
them better for the labour of cultivating ; and 
hence, in the last ten years, the produce is les- 
sened nearly one half. The dyers of Europe 
have, however, found a substitute, so that, with 
the reduced supply, there has been no sensible 
increase in the price. Lac lake, a commodity 
from India, has, in a great measure, superseded 
it, both in England and France, and will proba- 
bly, at no distant period, do so in other countries. 
Bees-wax is an article of considerable import- 
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ance in a country \vhere the pomp of religious 
worship requires a great supply of wax-tapers. 
In the churches of the cities, and even of the 
Indian Tillages, the consumption is enormous. 
The indigenous bee of New Spain differs from 
that of Europe in having no sting, or at least 
none of sufficient strength to inflict the slightest 
wound. They are known by the name of Angelitos, 
little angels. The wax is abundant, but it is more 
difficult to bleach than that which is produced 
by the bee of Europe. Some of the Indians have 

farms of several hundred hives. Mexico does 
not produce sufficient wax for its own consump- 

tion, but obtains the requisite quantity from 
Cuba, where both the European bee and the Ame- 
rican are carefully bred for the sake of the wax. 
Besides the productions of agriculture, which 
have been enumerated, Mexico is abundantly 
supplied With animal wealth. When first disco- 
vered, the inhabitants had few or no domes- 
ticated animals. Europe has, however, furnished 
them with a few, which have become the rudi- 
ments of immense herds ; they now cover many 
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, the plains, and furnish to their inhabitants 
an ample supply of animal food. The tallow of 
their oxen suffices for all the manufactories Of 
soap and candles ; oil being too valuable to be 
used for the former of these purposes. Hides 
were formerly exported from Mexico to Spain, 
but, of late, the population and their wealth has 
so increased, that they are all converted into 
leather for their own consumption. 

Sheep have never been encouraged, though the 
pastures are admirably adapted for their feed and 
propagation. The wool, of what few they have 
produced, is consumed in their manufacto- 
ries ; and as cotton cloths are better suited for 
the greater part of Mexico than woollen, we may 
attribute the neglect of sheep to that circum- 
stance. Turkies and ducks were originally Bent 
to Europe from. America, which, in return, 
received the common fowls of the Old Continent; 
foot the common goose of Europe is not yet 
to be found in any of the Spanish settlements in 
America. ' . • 

. Having enumerated the most important ogti- 
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cul&iral production* pf Mexico, we must state, 
that, though Uw principal branch of industry 
which he* contributed to enrich the country, 
agriculture is still by no means in that state of 
activity to which it is capable of arriving. The. 
indolence natural to man, when all his positive, 
wants can be supplied with little exertion, must 
act as an impediment to the progress of agricul- 
ture, as well as of all the other arts. The want 
of roads, canals, and navigable rivers, whilst it 
continues, is an insuperable bar to great im- 
provements ; and, when to these are added the 
restrictions imposed by an impolitic government, 
we are rather surprised at the progress Mexico 
has made, than that she has made 90 greater* 
Amidst other impediments to her improvement, 
the want of capital is a most important one* It 
is so ip every country, and peculiarly so here- 
The capital* acquired by mining have frequently 
hew afterwards employed to give activity to 
agriculture, fa Qn l y pipppee to which cepitql can 
he beneficially applied in a country where UtUe 
or no commerce exists* The convent*, and 

i2 
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other ; ecclesiastical communities, possess but v 
little landed property. Their real wealth, con- 
sisting of the accumulations from tithes, and 
other clerical sources, has been generally dedi- 
cated to agricultural improvements. The capital 
of the clerical bodies, amounting to more than 
£10,000,000 sterling, is lent out, in small sums, 
on interest, to proprietors of land, and secured 
by mortgages on their estates. The benefit con- 
ferred by such a capital applied to the agricul- 
ture, — a capital gradually increasing, must be 
very considerable. Such was the impression of 
its importance on the spot, that when, under the 
ministry of Godoy, orders were transmitted to 
Mexico to send these funds to Europe, it caused 
general murmurs ; and though the viceroy had 
not sufficient firmness to defer, or to demonstrate 
the impolicy of executing the decree, but at- 
tempted to enforce it, the difficulty was so great, 
that in two years only the small sum of £260,000 
could be collected. One legal evil is - felt in 
Mexico, as it is in Spain. The greater portion 
of the land, especially the larger tracts of it, is 
granted in what is called May or az got, a species 
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of entail which prevents alienatioh, or the divi- 
sion of land into smaller allotments, such as 
would be suitable for the purchase and the 
improvement of the class of small capitalists. . 



1 NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, 

ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL. , 
ANIMALS. • 

The animals found in the kingdom of Mexico 
are common to South America ; the quadrupeds 
consist of lions, tygers, wild cats, bears, wolves, 
foxes, the common stags, bucks, wild goats, 
badgers, pole-cats, weasles, martins, squirrels, 
polatucaS; rabbits, hares, otters, and rats. 

The white stag is found wild, on the mouth- 
tains of New Spain. The Mexican hog, the 
moufette, the opossum, the armadillo, the techichi, 
a small animal resembling a dog ; which, being 
perfectly dumb, gave occasion to a report, that 
the Mexican dogs could not bark. The flesh of 
this animal was eaten by the inhabitants, and 
esteemed agreeable food. After the conquest of 
Mexico, the Spaniards having neither large cattle 
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or sheep, provided their markets with this qua* 
draped ; by which means the species soon be- 
came extinct, though it had previously been very 
numerous. 

The laud-squirrel is very plentiful in the 
kingdom of Michuacan, has great elegance of 
form, and is extremely graceful in its movements ; 
but it cannot be tamed, and bites most fiiriously 
every person whd approaches it. Besides these, 
there are sea-lions, ratoons, and that voracious 
animal named the tapir. It has at one bite been 
seen to tear off two or three hands-breadth of 
skin from a hound, and at another a whole leg 
and thigh. The flesh is eatable, and its skin is 
valuable on account of its being sufficiently strong 
to resist musket-balls. 

There are likewise great numbers of mon- 
kies, of many different kinds; some of which 
have heads like dogs: others are strong and 
fierce, equalling a man in stature when they 
stand upright. Among the animals peculiar to 
Mexico, is one named cqyoto, which appears to 
have been inaccurately described by natural his- 
torians. It is about the size of a mastiff, but 
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more slender ; the eyes are yellow and sparkling, 
ears small, pointed, and erect ; the snout blackish* 
strong limbs, and the feet armed with large 
crooked nails ; the tail is thick and hairy, the 
skin a mixture of black, brown, and white ; and 
the voice is compounded of the howl of a wolf 
and the bark of a dog. It pursues the deer, and 
will sometimes attack men. Its usual pace is a trot, 
but so quick that a horse, at full gallop, can 
scarcely overtake it. The tlalcojotl, or tlalcaybto, 
is about the size of a middling dog, and the largest 
animal that lives under the earth. Its head has 
some resemblance to that of a cat ; but, in colour 
and length of hair, resembles a lion. It has a 
long thick tail, and feeds upon poultry and small 
animals, which it catches in the night. The 
tepeizuintli, or mountain dog, though it is not 
larger than a small dog, is so bold that it at* 
tacks deer and sometimes kills them. Its hair 
and tail are long, the body black, but the head, 
neck, and breast are white. 

Another animal, larger than the two foregoing* 
is called xoloitzcuintli ; some of them are no 
less than four feet in length. It has a face like 
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the dog, but tusks like the wolf, with erect ears, 
the neck large, and the tail long. It is entirely 
destitute of hair, excepting only the snout, 
where there are some thick crooked- bristles. 
The whole body is covered with a smooth, 
soft, ash-coloured skin, spotted with black and 
tawney. This species of animal, as well as the 
former, are almost extinct. 

A curious animal, of the mole-kind, is called 
tozan or toza. It is about the size of an European 
mole, but very different otherwise. The body 
is about seven or eight inches long, and well 
made ; the snout like that of a mouse, the ears 
small and round, with the tail short. The mouth 
is armed with strong teeth, and its paws are 
furnished with very strong crooked nails, with 
which it digs its habitation in the earth. It is 
extremely destructive to the corn-fields, by the 
quantity of corn it steals, and to the highways, 
by the number of holes it makes in them ; for 
when, on account of the dimness of its sight, it 
cannot find its first hole, it makes another. It 
digs the earth with its claws and two canine 
teeth, which it has in the upper jaw/ 
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BIRDS. 

The birds are so numerous, and of such varied 
character, that Mexico has been called the 
Gountry of birds. 

Hernandez describes above 200 peculiar to the 
country. He allows to the eagles and hawks of 
Mexico a superiority over those of Europe ; and 
the falcons of this country were formerly esteemed 
so excellent, that, by the . desire of Philip, a 
hundred of them were sent every year to Spain. 
The largest, most beautiful, and valuable kind 
of eagle, is called by the Mexicans Stzguehtli y 
and. will pursue not only the larger kinds of 
birds, but quadrupeds, and even men. The 
ravpns in Mexico do not, like those of other coun- 
tries, feed upon carrion, but subsist entirely on 
corn. The carrion is devoured by birds, called, 
in America generally, gallinezzi; in Mexico, 
zopilots and aure. 

AQUATIC BIRDS 

Are very numerous, and of very great variety. 
There are* at least, twenty species of ducks, a 
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vast number of geese, with several kinds of 
herons, great numbers of swans, quails, water- 
rails, divers, kingsfishera, pelicans, Ac. 

The multitude of ducks is sometime* so groat, 
that they cover the fields, and appear at a dis* 
tanee like flocks of sheep.* Some of the herons 
and egrets are perfectly white, some ash-coloured ; 
others have the plumage of the body white, whilst 
the neck, with the tops and upper part of the 
wings, and part of the tail, are enlivened with a 
bright scarlet, or beautiful blue. 

Numbers of the other classes of birds are 
valuable for their flesh, plumage, or song; while 
some are remarkable for their extraordinary iur 
fitinct or other properties. Clavigero enumerates 
more than 70 species of those which affon} »& 

* The Mexicans follow a simple but ingenious metfood of 
catching aquatic birds. The lakes of the Mexican vale, a* 
well as others of the kingdom, are frequented by a prodigious 
number of ducks, geese, and other water birds: they leave 
some empty gourds to float upon the water where those 
birds resort, that they may be accustomed to see and approach 
them without fear. The bird-catcher goes into the water so 
deep as to hide his body, and covers his head with a gourd; 
the duck comet to peck at it, and then be pulls tfvem by the 
. feet under water, and in this manner secures as many as be 
pleases. 
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agreeable and wholesome food. Besides the 
common fowls, which were brought from the 
Canaries to the Antilles, and from these to 
Mexico, there were, aftd still are, fowls pecu- 
liar to the country itself. These partly resemble 
the common fowl and partly the peacock, whence 
they had the name of gallipavos from the Spani- 
ards. From Mexico they were imported •into 
Europe, where they have multiplied very fast, 
especially in Italy, though the common fowls 
have multiplied much more in Mexico* 

There are great numbers of birds valuable for 
their plumage, which was made use of by the 
Mexicans in their Mosaic works ; an art which 
seems now to be totally lost. Peacocks have 
been carried from the Old Continent to Mexico ; 
but not being attended to, have propagated very ' 
slowly. The birds remarkable for their song are 
also very numerous ; amongst which, that called 
the ankvonitl, by Europeans the mocking-bird, 
is the most remarkable, on account of his counter- 
feiting naturally the notes of all others it hears. 

There are great numbers of beautiful parrots ; 
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and there is a bird which counterfeits the human 
voice, but in a kind of burlesque tone, and will 
follow travellers a great distance. The tzacua 
is remarkable for its instinct. Birds of this kind 
live in society, every tree being a village or a 
city to thepi, having great numbers of nests in 
the neighbourhood of each other, all hanging 
from the boughs. One of them, whose office it 
is to be the head or guard of the village, resides 
in the middle of the tree ; from which it flies 
about from one nest to another, visiting them all, 
and, after singing a little, returns to its place, 
whilst the rest continue perfectly silent. If 
any bird of a different species approaches 
the tree, he flies to it, and, with his bill and 
wings, endeavours to drive it off; but, if a man 
or any large animal comes near, he flies scream- 
ing to another tree ; and if at that time any of 
his fellows happen to be returning to their nests, 
he meets them, and, changing his note, obliges 
them to retire again ; as soon as he perceives the 
danger over, he returns to bis wonted round of 
visiting the nests. 
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REPTILES. 

Mexico, like all other American countries, 
abounds with reptiles; many of them of an enor- 
mous size. The crocodiles are not less to be 
dreaded than those of Africa or Asia, and there 
are likewise some of those monstrous serpents 
met with in the East-Indies and in South Ame- 
rica : though happily the species of those terrible 
creatures seems to be nearly extinct, as they are 
seldom to be found but in some solitary wood or 
other remote place. 

There are great numbers of lizards, some of 
which the people suppose to be poisonous ; but 
Clavigero thinks this opinion ill-founded. There 
are several kinds of poisonous serpents, of which 
the rattle-snake is one. 

AQUATIC ANIMALS 

Are also very numerous. There is a species 
of frog so large that a single one will weigh a 
pound, and which is excellent food. 
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F13H. 
Of fish proper for food, Clavtgero counted 
upwards of 100 species, without taking in the 
turtle, crab, lobster, or any other crustaceous 
animal. The sharks are well-known for their 
voracity ; a whole sheep-skin, and even a large 
butcher's-knife, has been found in the belly of 
one of them. They are accustomed to follow 
vessels, to devour any filth that is thrown over* 
board : and they have been known to keep up 
with ships, sailing before a fair wind, for no less 
than 600 miles. The bottetto is a fish about 
eight inches long, but excessively thick. While 
this fish lives upon the beach, it swells when* 
ever it is touched to an enormous size, 
and boys often take pleasure in making it 
burst with a kick. The liver is so poisonous 
as to kill those who eat it, with strong con- 
vulsions, in half an hour after they have par- 
taken of it. 
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INSECTS. 

The number of insects in Mexico is prodi- 
giously great , There are a variety of beetles : 
some, of a green colour, which make a great noise 
in flying. There are also a great number of shin- 
ing beetles, which emit a phosphoric light at 
night, as well as flies (commonly called fire 
flies) of the same kind. 

There are likewise many kinds of bees and 
wasps, of which last there is one kind that collects 
honey of a very sweet nature, and makes wax. 

The Lake of Mexico abounds with a kind of 
fly, the eggs of which are deposited upon the 
flags and rushes in such quantities as to form 
large masses. These are collected by the fish- 
ermen, and carried to market for sale. They are 
eaten by both Mexicans and Spaniards, and have 
much the same taste as caviare. The gnats are 
very abundant in the moist places and lakes ; but 
the capital, though situated on a lake, is en- 
tirely free from them. Butterflies are found in 
vast numbers, and the wings glow with colours 
far superior to those of Europe. But, Mexico, 
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notwithstanding its beauties and advantages, 
is subject to the dreadful devastations of locusts, 
which sometimes occasion the most destructive 
famine. 

WORMS. 

Some of the worms of Mexico are made use of 
by the inhabitants as food ; others are poisonous. 
There are great numbers of scolopendr® and 

r ... 

scorpions, some of the former growing to an im- 
mense size, even two feet long and two inches 
thick. The scorpions are numerous, and in the 
hot parts of the country their poison is so strong 
as to kill children, and to give terrible pain to 
adults, Their sting is most dangerous during 

those hours of the day in which the sun is 
hottest. 

There is a mischievous kind of tick, which, 
in the hot countries, abounds amongst the grass ; 
from thence it easily gets upon the clothes, and 
next upon the skin; where it fixes with such 
force, from the particular construction of its 
feet, that it can scarcely be removed. At 
first it seems nothing but a small black speck ; 
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but, in a short time, enlarges to such a degree 
from the blood which it sucks, that it equals the 
size of a bean, and then assumes a leaden colour. 
If it is not speedily removed, a wound is made 
similar to that which the nigera or chegoe 
makes. 

SILK-WORMS. 

Mexico produces silk-worms, and their silk 
might, doubtless, be manufactured to great ad- 
vantage, if political reasons had not interfered. 

Besides the common silk, there is another, 
found in the woods, very white, soft, and strong. 
It grows on the trees in several maritime places, 
particularly in dry seasons. 

COCHINEAL. 

The cochineal is an insect, and one of the most 
valuable products of Mexico, from its producing 
a beautiful purple dye. Great care is taken 
to preserve it ; but the best is reared in the 
province of Mizteca, and exported to all part* 
of the world. 
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PLANTS, GRAIN, FRUIT, &c. 

Historians mention no fewer than 1200 plants, 
which are all indigenous, or natives of the coun- 
try ; but, as these are said to be chiefly medi- 
cinal, we must conclude, that provident nature 
has furnished many more, which are intended 
for nourishment. 

This country abounds with a great variety of 
flowers, numbers of which are peculiar to itself, 
while many exotics even rival them in luxuriance; 
such in particular as are imported from Europe, 
Water-melons, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
figs, &c. are among the exotics, which thrive 
equally with any of the indigenous produc- 
tions. 

All the maritime countries abound with cocoa- 
nut trees, of which Hernandez mentions four 
kinds, the smallest of which is mostly used for 
chocolate and other drinks. Prior to the intro- 
duction of corn from Europe, maize was the 
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prmdrp*! grain of Mexico, and ef which there 
were several species. It was brought from Ame- 
rica to Spain, and from thence to the countries 
of Europe. The principal kind of pulse used by 
the people was the French bean, the different 
species of which exceed in number those of the 
maize ; and one of them, in particular, not only 
supported the poorer class, but even the Spanish 
nobility deemed it a luxury. 

Historians enumerate five species of esculent 
roots, exclusive ef many culinary vegetables, 
imported from the Canaries, Spain, and other 
European countries. This country produces a 
variety of palm-trees, from the fibres of the 
leaves t>f one species of which the Mexicans 
manufacthre thread. The timber trees are nu- 
merous, and, in respect of quality, said not to 
be inferior to any in the world. There are whole 
woods of cedars and ebonies ; and some trees, 
mentioned by Clavigero, are of a most stupen- 
dous magnitude. This author mentions one that 
measured 107 Paris feet in height, and Acosta 
spettks of one that was 16 fathoms in circum- 
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ference, A remarkable fir-tree, hollowed by 
lightning, contained within it 100 young men, 
according to the testimony of the archbishop 
of Toledo* who went to view it in the year 
1770. 



MEDICINAL AND AROMATIC GUMS. 

This country abounds also with aromatic 
and medicinal trees, producing gums, resins, &c. 
From one of these a balsam is produced, not in 
the least inferior to the celebrated balsam of 
Mecca. It is of a reddish black or yellowish 
white, of a sharp bitter taste, and of a strong 
but most grateful odour. It is common in the 
provinces of Panuca and Chilapan, and other 
warm countries. 

The tree producing liquid amber, the liquid 

storax of the Mexicans, is of a large size, the 

eaves similar to those of the maple, indented 

white on one part and dark on the other ; 

the fruit is thorny and round, but polygonous, 
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with the surface and the angles yellow ; the 
bark of the tree partly green and partly tawny. 
By incisions in the trunk they extract the valu- 
able substance named liquid amber ; and the 
oil of the same name, which is still more valu- 
able. Liquid amber is likewise obtained from 
a decoction of the branches, but it is inferior to 
that obtained from the trunk. 

The name copalli, in Mexico, is generic, and 
common to all resins ; but especially signifies 
those made use of for incense. 

There are ten species of these trees, yielding 
resins of this kind ; the principal of which is that 
from which the copal is got, so well known in 
medicine and varnishes. 

A great quantity of this was made use of by 
the ancient Mexicans, and is still used for similar 
purposes by the Spaniards. 

The mezquitl, or mezquite, is a species of 
true acacia, and the gum distilled from it is said 
to be the true gum arable. It is a thorny shrub, 
with branches irregularly disposed ; the leaves 
small, thin, and pinnated; the flowers being 
like those of the birch-tree. 
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Of the elastic gum, which is found in plenty 
in Mexico, the natives were used to make foot- 
balls, which, though heavy, have a better spring 
than those filled with air. With this they var- 
nish their hats, cloaks, boots, and great coats, 
in a manner similar to what is done in Europe 
with wax, and by which means they are ren- 
dered water-proof. . 



MINERALS, AND PRODUCE OF THE 
MINES. 

There is something very striking in the re- 
ports which circulate in Europe of the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru ; but, perhaps, the mineral 
wealth which those countries furnish, has pro- 
duced less effect on them than on the nations of 
the Old Continent, whose activity and intelli- 
gence has been forcibly stimulated by it. The 
mineral riches of Peru have been to no extent 
applied to sustain agricultural industry, which 
has languished in consequence. If Peru has 
not declined within the last century, she has 
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Wrtaiqly not advanced muck in papnlatioii oc 
}*d*»£trj, ia productions, or m civilhMiioo. In 
IVfe&iea* where the riches from the mines ka*re 
simulated agrieubuse* the progress has been 
eogsid^&We, maw especially withia the last 
ferty y»rfc> in, e?ery thiog that can eaaduceito 
&Q gr^atoesfi or the prosperity q£ a ocuntiry. 

The whole quantity of gold produced in Max* 
IW, on an. average of several years, does hot 
aro&ust to more than. TOOD marks, or 56,000 
ounces, and is worth about £200,000 sterling. 
This quantity is collected, either by washing die 
sands iiK the tprreaia which descend from the 
mountains, from some mines of small produce in 
the iatenda^cy of Gaxaea, or from (he silver: 
minea, in which it is, found oambiaed with that 
metal. The silver, which the mines, of Mexico 
distribute over the globe* b by. fax the most i im- 
portant part of what has recently been put in cir- 
culation. In a series of ye$i$ $ $e bpgi^niag 
of the present century, accov4iug to the books of 
revenue by whic^i the t$x called th§ jifth is paid, 
the mean produce has been 22,170,000 piastres; 
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and, estimating that portion on which the duty 
was evaded at somewhat less than a seventh part, 
we may consider the total at least as 25,000,000 ; 
worth, at the average rate of silver in Europe, 
£5,480,000 sterling. This quantity exceeds the 
whole silver that is produced from all the other 
parts of America, whether belonging to Spain or 
Portugal.* 

The whole of the silver mines of Mexico are 
in the Table-land, and most of them are at a 
great depth from the surface. They have been 
calculated to amount to nearly three thousand, 
and are divided into 460 districts, each governed 
by a council of the mines. It will be easily 
supposed, that, of these 8000 mines, some must 
be very inconsiderable, and some very unpro- 
ductive, when it is ascertained that half of the 
silver raised in New Spain is the product of only 



* The quantities of gold and silver raised in Mexico since 
its conquest by the Spaniards, are shewn by the official 
returns, copied from the archives of the royal mines 
there, amounted, between 1492 and 1803 (311 years), to 
£1,039,542,690. 
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three districts, viz. Guanaxuato, Catorce, and 
Zaccatecas. 



LOCAL SITUATION OF ORES. 

GOLD. 

In Mexico, gold is mostly extracted from 
alluvial, soil by means of washing; these grounds 
are common in the province of Sonora. 

LUMPS OF GOLD. 

In Pimeria Alta, under 31° latitude, lumps of 
native gold have been found, of five or six pounds 
weight. In these desert regions, the incursions 
of savage Indians, the excessive price of pro- 
visions, and the want of necessary water are 
great obstacles to working mines. 

Gold is also extracted from veins which tra- 
verse primitive mountains, most frequent in the 
province of Oaxaca, either in gniess or micacious 
slate. This last rock is particularly rich in gold 
in the cultivated mines of Rio San Antonio; 
the gangue of the ore, is milk quartz. There 
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ia scarcely a silver mine which does not contain 
gold. The principal vein in the mine of Santa 
Cruz, at Villapando, is traversed by small 
rottep vejri* of exceeding richness; the argilla- 
cious loam, with which these veins are filled, 
contains a great quantity of gold disseminated 
about. 

PORPHYRIES 

Of Mexico may be considered, for the most 
part, as rocks, eminently rich in ores of gold 
ifcnd ettvei:. There ia a gold vein at ViHapando, 

SILVER, 

The greatest quantity of silver furnished froip 
Mexico is derived from the sulphuret, vitreous, 
arsenical, muriate, prismatic, black,, ap/d red 
silver. 

SULPHURET 

Of silver, and prismatic black silver ore, is 
very common in the veins of Guanaxuato and 
Zacatecas. 
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MURIATE 

Of silver is very abundant in the mines of 
Catorce Fresnillo and the Cerro San Pedro, near 
the town of San Luis Potosi. Colour, olive to 
leek-green in the veins of Catorce. Muriate of 
silver is accompanied by molybdate of tead and 
phosphate of lead. 

rep silver ojts 
Constitutes the principal part of tbs wealth of 
Sombrete, Cosala, and Tolaga, near Villalta. 

GREYISH WHITE, 

Variety, rich in lead, is found in the intea- 
dengy of Sonars, in the veins of Cosala, wheve 
it is accompanied with argentiferous galena, red 
silver, brown blende, quarts and sulphate of 
barytes. 

NATIVE SILVER 

Is much less abundant than is generally 
supposed; it has been found in considerable 
passes, sometimes weighing 4441b. avoirdupois, 
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in the mines of Batopilas, in New Biscay. 
These mines were never briskly wrought. 



IRON PYRITES. 

A very considerable quantity of silver is pro- 
duced from the smelting of iron pyrites, found 
in the Real del Monte, on the vein of Biscania, 
near the pit of San Pedro. In Sombrerete, the 
abundance of iron pyrites, disseminated in the 
red silver ore, is a great obstacle to the process 
of amalgamation/ 

COPPER. 

The working of the common metals has been 
much neglected ; copper is found in a native 
state, and vitreous and oxidulated in the mines 
of Ingaren, a little to the south of the Soleano 
of Jurillo, at San Juan Guentanio, in the inten- 
dancy of Valladolid, and in the province of New 
Mexico. 

MERCURY. 

Few countries have so many indications of 
cinnabar as the Table-land of the Cordilleras, 
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from the 19° to 22° of north latitude. In the 
Intendancies of Guanaxuato and Mexico, mer- 
cury is found wherever pits are dug, between 
San Juan de la Chica and the town of San 
Felipe, near Rencon del Centeno, in the en- 
virons of Celaya, and from Durasno and Terra 
Neuva to San Luis de la Paz, especially near 
Chapin, Real de Pozos, San Rafael de los Lobos, 
and la Soledad. 

SULPHURET OF MERCURY 

Has been also discovered at Axuchitlan 
and Zapote, near Chirangangueo, in the In- 
tendancy of Valladolid; at los Pregones, near. 
Tasco, in the district of the mines of the Doctor, 
and in the valley of Tenochitlan, to the south of 
Gassav6, in the road from Mexico to Pachuca. 
The works carried on for the discovery of these dif- 
ferent mineral repositories have been so frequently 
interrupted, and they have been conducted with 
so little zeal, and, generally, with so little intel- 
ligence, that it would be very imprudent to ad- 
vance, as has been often done, that the mer- 
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cttry mines of New Spain aire net worth the work- 
ing. It appears, on the contrary, from the interest- 
ing information of M. Cbovetf, that the veins of 
San Juan de la Chica, as weM as those of the 
Rencon del Centeno and the Gigante, are very 
deserving of the attention of the Mexican miners. 

Was it to be expected that superficial works, 
which were merely begun, should, in the very 
first years, yield a net profit to the shareholders'? 

The mercury mines are of very different forma- 
tion, some are found in beds, in Secondary rocks, 
and others in veins, which traverse trap porphy- 
ries. At Durasno, between Terra Nueva and 
San Luis de la Paz, cinnabar, mixed with a 
number of globules of native mercury, forms a 
horizontal bed, which rests on porphyry. 

COALS. 

This MantOy or bed, which has been pierced 
by pits of 16 or 19 feet deep, is covered with 
beds of slate-clay, which contains fossil wood, 
and coals. On examining the roof of the Man to, 
we find from the surface, first, a bed of slate- 
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clay, impregnated with nitrate of potash, and 
containing fragments of petrified vegetable. 
Then a stratum of slate-usoals, of three feet in 
thickness; and, lastly, slate-clay, which imme- 
diately coVers the ore of cinnabar. From this 
mine, there was drawn, eight years ago, in a very 
few months, nearly 700 quintals of -mercury, 
which were not sufficient to pay the expense of 
working, although the ore contained lib. of mer- 
cury for every load of three quintals and^t half. 

CINNABAR. 

The cinnabar vein of San Joan de la Chica is 
two or three, and even sometimes six metres in 
width. It traverses the mountains of ios Col- 
zones, and extends to Chichindara. * Its ores are. 
extremely rich, but by no means abundant ; the 
mine of Chic* had only been wrought to the 
depth of 164 feet in 1803, and it is fotmd (afcd 
this geological fact is remarkable) not in load- 
stone or slate, but in true pitchstone porphyry ; 
divided into balls with concentric layers, of which 
(he interior is lined with mammilated hyalite. 
The cinnabar, afcd a little native mereuiry, are 
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sometimes observed in the middle of the por- 
phyritic rock, at a very considerable distance 
from the vein. In 1803 only two mercury mines 
were wrought in all Mexico ; those of Homo de 
Torr, near San Juan de la Chica, and Neustra 
Senora de los Dolores, a quarter of a league to 
the south-east of Gigante. 

Cinnabar is also to be found in the mines of 
(Mapan. 

In the first of the mines a load of ore yields 
from two to three pounds of mercury, and the 
expences of working are very moderate. The 
mine of Gigante, from which there is even drawn 
six pounds of mercury per load (cargo) of ore, 
furnished from 70 to 80 pounds weekly, and it 
is wrought on account of a rich individual, Don 
Jose del Maso, who has the merit of having first 
excited his countrymen, during th$ last war, to 
the working of the quicksilver mines and the 
manufacture of steel. 

TIN AND HORNSTONE. 

The cinnabar extracted from the veins of the 
mountain del Fraile, near the Villa de San Felipe, 
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occurs in a porphyry with base of h&rnstone, 
which being traversed* by veins of tin, is, un- 
doubtedly, more antient than the pitchstone 
-porphyry of Chica. 

LEAD 

Abounds in the mountains of calcarious form- 
ation, contained in the north-east part of New 
Spain, especially in the district of Zimapan, 
near the Real del Cardonal and Lomo del Toro, 
in the kingdom of New Leon near Lenares, and 
in the provinces of New Santander, near St. 
Nicholas Croix ; the lead mines are hot wrought 
with much spirit. 

tEAb AND TIN 

Are found in the veins of Hacho (Tasdo, to 
the north of Chilpansengd) Izmiquilpan. 

TIN 

Is also found in veins of tin, at Sierra de 
Guanaxuato. It is obtained by means of wash- 
ing from the alluvial soil of the intendancy of 
Guanaxuato, near Gigante, San Felipe, Roble- 
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dal, and San Miguel el Grande, as well as in the 
intendancy of Zacatecas, between the towns of 
Zeros and Villa Neuva. Oneof the ores most 
common is the wood tin, of the English mine-' 
ralogist. It appears that this mineral is origi- 
nally found in veins, which traverse trap porphy- 
ries, but the natives instead of working those 
veins, prefer extracting tin from the earth, 
brought down the ravins. The intendancy of 
Guanaxuato, in 1802, produced nearly 9200 
arobas of copper, and 400 of tin.* 

IRON. 

The iron mines are more abundant than is 
generally believed, in the intendancies of Valla- 
dolid, Zacatecas, and Gaudalaxara ; and espe- 
cially in the provincias interna*. They are only 
worked with any degree of spirit during a pe- 
riod of maritime war, when a stop is put to the 
importation of steel and iron from Europe, 

The veins of Tecalitan, near Colima, were 

* 251bs. Spanish. 
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Successfully wrought and afterwards abandoned. 
Fibrous magnetic iron ore is found in conjunc- 
tion with magnetic iron pyrites in veins, which 
traverse gneiss, in the kingdom of Oaxaca. 

The western slope of the mountains of Mecho- 
achan abounds in ores of compact iron-stone, 
and brown hematite. The Cerro del Mercado* 
situated near the town of Dufango* contains an 
enormous depot of ores, of brown, magnetic, and 
tiiicaceous iron. » 

2iNC. 

Amongst the metals, of which the use is the 
most limited, is zinc ; it is found under the 
form of brown and black blende, in the veins of 
Ramos, Sombrerete, Zacatecas, and Tasco. 

antimony 
Is common to Catorce and los Pozuelos, near 
Cuencama. 

ARSENIC 

Is found amongpt the minerals of Ztmapan, 
Combined with sulphur as drpitnent. 

g2 
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COtiALT 

Has never yet been discovered amongst thef 
minerals of New Spain. 

Manganese 
f Has been discovered in Cuba. 

WORKING OF THE MINES! 

It is of great importance to the mines of 
Mexico, that, unlike those of South America, 
they are found in regions of moderate elevation 
and temperature. The greater portion of the 
most valuable are at the height of from 6,000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of the ocean, and, 
consequently, exempt from that severity of cold 
which is found so injurious in Peru. In conse* 
quence of the country round the mines being 
thus in healthy and fruitful elevations, the great 
number of labourers which they require easily 
find subsistence ; and, whenever an extensive 
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tpine flourishes, the concourse of people which 
it collects creates a market for food, to supply 
which, the uncultivated fields around them are 
brought to afford the requisite supplies ; and 
towns spring up, apd land becomes fruitful 
\vhei;e, a few years before, only uncultivated 
deserts were to be seen. It is from the healthiness 
of the climate in which tfye min.es are situated, 
find from fop fertility t of the .land around them, 
that Mexico, has been enabled to extract so great 
a quantity of mineral wealth, rather than to the 
richness of the ore, or to the accessibility of the 
veins. The mines of silver at Obergeherge, in 
{Saxony, which jare by jap means excessively be- 
neficial to the proprietors, wiH show how much 
the value of the mines of Mexico depend on the 
cheapness of labour, arising from the ease with 
which subsistence is obtained in a fruitful coun- 
try. In each quintal of the Saxon ore that is 
/extracted, they have commonly found ten ounces 
of silver ; and, in fortunate periods, it has ave- 
raged fifteen ounces. The mean produce of the 
jnine of Guanaxuato is four ounces in each quin- 
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tal of ore. In other mines, the produce is from 
two to three ounces per quintdl, and in few does 
it exceed five. The average is calculated by 
Humboldt at between three and fotit ounces. 
The mines of Mexico are much deeper thah 
those of Saxony. Valenciana has a shaft of 1680 
feet from whence to bring up the ore, whereas 
the richest of the Saxon mines, Himmelsfiirst, is 
only 1100 feet in depth. The fruitfulness of the 
country around the mines is not the sole cause 
of their superiority, for though, as we have seen, 
the ore is by no means rich, yet the breadth of 
the veins in which it is found is highly favour- 
able to the facility of raising it. A mine in 
Saxony, where the vein is six feet in extent, is 
considered as a prodigy, but the (veta madre), 
mother vein of Guanaxuatp, is from 130 to 145 
feet in extent. The Saxon mine has been worked 
in length about 700 yards, whilst the broader 
one in Mexico has proceeded already to double 
that distance. The extent and length of other 
veins are of the same extraordinary dimensions, 
m$ thp smaller veins, which in Europe would 
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3je worked, are left in total neglect The use of 
machinery to diminish animal labour is but 
feebly adopted, and the execution of those few 
machines they construct is so bad, that they are 
scarcely of any benefit. As the ore is brought 
from, the mine on the backs of men, it is neces- 
sary that the descent should be made very capa- 
cious. That of the miqe Valenciana is 1680 feet 
in perpendicular depth, and 90 feet in circum- 
ference. This pit is dog in the solid rock, it is 
beautifully walled, and* when completed, having 
cost a million dollars, may be considered one of 
the greatest and boldest undertakings in the 
history . even of Mexican minipg. This mine 
has the peculiar property of being free from 
water* a circumstance of vast importance, since 
.other mines, equally rich, have been abandoned, 
because the proprietors have not been enabled 
to exclude the water, where the steam-engine is 
not yet adopted. In the year 1760, the country 
around this mine wjas a perfect desert. M, 
Obregon, a Spaniard, with a vehement passion 
ibr mining, with a small capital, but with the 
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confidence of richer men who assisted him, 
began to excavate. In 1766, though he had got 
to the depth of 260 feet, the value of the produce 
was less than the current expences. He entered 
into partnership with a small trader, named 
Otero, who had some ready money. They con- 
tinued to pursue their operations, with confi- 
dence in the result, till, in 1771, they came to 
masses of sulphuretted silver, mixed with native 
and red silver. From 1771 to 1804, the mine has 
constantly yielded a gross produce of £583,000 
sterling; and, in some of the most profitable 
years, the two proprietors have each shared the 
enormous sum of £250,000. The spot where 
these operations commenced was occupied by 
a few wild goats, and in ten years it became a 
considerable town, with seven or eight thousand 
inhabitants, surrounded with cultivated and 
highly productive fields. As the miners have 
gone deeper for the ore, the expences of raising 
it have been increased ; but the quality has so 
improved, that the net profit to the proprietors 
has continued the same. The expence of work- 
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iog this mine amounts annually to £190,000 
sterling; three-fourths of which are for wages 
to the labourers, and the remainder for gun* 
powder, steel, iron, wood, leather, and tools of 
various kinds. The cost of powder for blasting 
the rocks amounts to £16,000 annually. The 
number of individuals employed is about 3000. 
The principal manager receives a salary of 
£2,500, and has under him several overseers, 
and nine master-miners. These head men visit 
daily the subterraneous operations, on the backs 
of men, who have a kind of saddle for. the pur- 
pose, and are called little horses (cavalitos). 

The whole of the labour of the mines is per- 
formed by freemen ; no slaves or convicts are 
employed; and the stories circulated in Europe 
of criminals and smugglers being condemned to 
labour in the mines are totally without founda- 
tion. The labour, though voluntary, is very 
severe, and the people are stimulated to perform 
it only by being paid, not by the time occupied, 
but by the quantity of work that is performed. 
The ore is carried solely by men, who are so 
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fi66ustomed to this kind of labour that they remain 
with a load from 240 to 370 pounds on their 
backs, six hours at a time, during which they 
ascend many thousand steps in the pits, in a 
temperature from 71° to 77° of Fahrenheit They 
proceed in files of fifty or sixty, among whom 
Are sotae boys. of ten or twelve years old, and 
some men more than sixty, each of them loaded 
according to his own estimation of his strength. 
In ascending the stairs they throw the body fob* 
ward, and support themselves with a staff about 
a foot long. 'They walk in a ziz-zag direction , 
having fotoad, by experience, that their respira- 
tion is thereby, less impeded. The muscular 
strength acquired by these men must be prodi* 
gious, since, without any burden, a person not 
accustomed to it feels intolerably fatigued from 
ascending and descending so many thousand 
steps. The weight of each load is agreed on 
before the ascent is begun ; regular registers of 
the quantity carried by each individual is entered 
by accountants ; and the quantity of ore brought 
from the mine is easily ascertained to the satis* 
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faction of all parties. Each digger of ore is 
calculated to loosen as much from the vein as 
three of the porters can carry away. This ope- 
ration is performed vrith & kind of iron crow, 
with a sharpened steel point, that requires per- 
petual reprinting; for which purpose small 
moveable forges are placed in Various parts of 
the minefe. Though the workmen ate almost 
naked, and are closely watched and carefully 
Searched, they sometimes contrive to efcnbezzle 
considerable portions of the richest minerals, by 
concealing them in their hair, under their armfe, 
and other parts of the body. These thefts Are 
often detected, and a register is kept of what is 
thus seized from the depredators. In the mine 
of Valenciana it amounted, in fourteen years, to 
jthe value of £36,000 sterling. 

Though the mine of Valenciana has produced 
the most uniform profit to its owners, that of 
Sombrete, in the intendancy of Zaccatecas, has 
produced the largest profit in a short period. A 
portion of this mine, called (veto, negrd) the 
black vein, yielded to its proprietors, the family 
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of the Marquis del Apartado, upwards of 
£800,000 sterling within six months; and, 
though nothing approaching to that profit has 
since been gained, it still holds its rank among, 
the mines of the first class. The mines of 
Catorce have been begun but recently to be ex- 
cavated, This distriot was first explored by, an 
accurate and adventurous miner, in 1778. He 
was fortunate enough, M the first trial, to hit op 
what is called the great vein (yeta grande)> and 
in a vpry short time gained, more than half $ 
million dollars by it. The great riches of the 
vein, however, were not developed till it had 
been carried 350 feet down, whence, to the depth 
of 550 feet, they found the metals called colorade$ % 
a mixture of /silver and gold, and abundance bf 
native silver. At that period the expence of 
working scarcely exceeded 80,000 dollars, whilst 
the value of the metals amounted to 1,200,000. 
This vein is of the extraordinary breadth of 130 
feet. It continued highly productive till 1798, 
when it had reached a depth of 1574 feet ; sine? 
that time the mineral has become less valur 
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able, the metales colorades have disappeared, 
ftnd pyritous and coppery minerals are found 
With the silver. It is, however, still worked to 
considerable profit, but not to the extraordinary 
advantage which was yielded between 1778 and 
H98. 

When the ore is brought to the surface, there 
are t\Vo modes of separating the minerals from 
the substances in which they are incorporated ; 
Smelting and amalgamation. The first of these 
processes is so familiar, as to need no descrip* 
tion, being nearly the same as is applied to all 
other minerals. It is used in Mexitio in not 
more than one-third of the mines; and if the 
uncertaitoty of obtaining sufficient tnercury was 
removed, and the price of that Commodity pro- 
perly reduced, it would be practised in still 
fewer, especially as the wood required for firing 
is becoming scarce on the ridge of the Cordil- 
leras, the most populous of the mining countries. 
As the scarcity of wood increases, the abolition 
of the process of smelting will become an object 
of considerable importance to the various manu- 
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factories that are carried on in that district/ 
The progress of amalgamation depends on the' 
quantity of mercury that can be conveyed to die 
mines; and, lias a naval war intercepts the sup- 
ply, that process is necessarily greater in tiqae 
of peace. In the process of amalgamation, the 
first step is to reduce the ore to a fine powder, 
which is done by well constructed mills. As 
the adhesion of the particles tp the quicksilver 
depends on their fineness, this operation is more 
attended to than any other. The powdered ore 
is moistened, and in that state, called sck$ch, ip 
carried to the court of amalgamation? an open 
space paved with hard flag stones. The floor is 
covered with the schlich, and levelled so as to 
form a. heap from 60 to 90 feet in lengthy, and 
about two feet in thickness. The materials for 
amalgamation are then added to it, and consist 
of muriate of soda or common salt, sulphate of 
iron and copper, lime and vegetable ashes. The 
salt is first applied, the quantity of which varies 
with its purity, which is very various, sometimes 
amounting to twenty, and sometimes to not more 
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than four pounds, for eveiy quintal of the miner 
ral paste. The mineral, thus mixed with the 
salt, is left for several days, till die whole of the 
latter is supposed to be dissolved and equally 
distributed. If the metal is then deemed too 
warm, or in a state of oxidation, and charged 
either with sulphates of iron and copper, which 
rapidly decompose in the air with muriate of 
silver, lime is added to cool the mass. But if 
the paste is thought too cold, as it will be, if it 
contains sulphate of lead or pyrites, which der 
compose with difficulty in humid air, sulphate 
of iron* and copper are added, which ate known 
to heat the composition. This is thought necest 
sary, and it is only considered to be well pre- 
pared when a sensation of heat is felt by holding 
it in the hand. After leaving the mixture some 
days to repose, the mercury is begun to be in* 
corporated with it. The quantity of mercury is 
fixed by the estimation made of the quantity of 
silver which the composition will yield, and they 
usually add to the mixture about six times the 
weight of quicksilver, which they expect will be 
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produced in pure silver. Shortly after the ad- 
dition of the mercury, sulphate of iron and cop- 
per are administered to it again, if too cold, or 
lime, if too hot. During the space of three, four/ 
or even five months, its temperature is watched, 
and corrected by the application of the lime, or 
Che sulphates, as either one or the other may be 
required to make the mercury act on the silver. 
During the whole of this part of the operation, 
the action is favoured, and the union* increased, 
by stirring the materials. This is usually done, 
by causing twenty or thirty horses, or mules, to 
run round for several hours, or by setting work- 
men to trea4 the mass, who go for whole days 
barefooted in this metallic mud. When it is 
known by the appearance of the mass, of which 
those accustomed to the process are accurate 
judges, that the mercury has united with all the 
particles of the silver contained in the mixture 
the metallic muds are thrown into large vats of 
wood or stone, Small mills, provided with sails, 
placed perpendicularly, turn round in those vats- 
A stream passes through them, by which the 
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earthy and oxidated parts are carried away, 
whilst the mercury and the amalgam remain in 
the bottom of the vat. The amalgam remaining 
*at the bottom of the vat is then, in some mea- 
sure, discharged of the mercury, by pressing it 
through sacks. The amalgam is then moulded 
into a pyramidical form, and, in that state, goes 
through the process of distillation, by which the 
remainder of the mercury is evaporated, after- 
wards condensed, atfd preserved for future use. 
In this process, however, a loss of mercury is 
suffered, generally from an ounce and a half to 
an ounce and three quarters for each ounce of . 
silver that is produced. Our business here is to 
describe the process, not to point out its errors, 
or to show that the same effect might be pro- 
duced in a less expensive, and for more expedi- 
tious manner. Among so many thousand mines, 
the owners of which are the most independent 
of mankind, there are to be found many devia- 
tions from this mode of amalgamation, but we 
have described that mostly followed, without 
examining, with chemical criticism, the effect 
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which would be produced if the mass of schhch 
was placed in a court paved with iron and cop- 
per instead of stone, or if the process ef stirring 
would be more beneficially performed with 
ploughs of iron or copper, than by the feet of 
horses, mules, or men. This has been urged in 
Mexico, and will probably be adopted as soon 
as the benefit of it is clearly understood. The 
method of amalgamation has been the cause of 
the increase of the Mexican mines. By it, • all 
the silver in the ore may be extracted from it, 
and now the residuum, which, under the former 
process, used to be thrown away as of no valve, 
is made to produce a quantity of sihrer, that 
amply repays the expence of collecting it. 

Since this mode has been adopted, the con- 
sideration of the quantity of mercury that can be 
procured becomesof vast importance. Thepre- 
sent consumption of Mexico requires a supply 
of 16,000 quintals, which, in time of peace, is 
supplied from Europe. The mine of Almaden,in 
Spain, would have furnished this quantity, but 
for an inundation, which, for want of timely 
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*U$atiflp, ^stispyefl % workf The mine of 
Huftijpayeli<#, fifqm similar cajrplejsnws, had 
fi$a$eji to \}e worked, or produced but little. In 
iJigsp piromnstances, the court of Madrid made 
94ft£tjpct wi$h the Aus^iap governmeqt, for a 
fflPPty tip be fyrnisjied from the mines of Istria. 
The mercury from Germany either was, or 
was supposed to bp> less pure than that of Al- 
JW&den. The governjpaept of Spain haye uii- 
wisely jnade quicksilver the subject of a royal 
jnouog^y, and an article of revenue. The 
p^e is thus raised, and the supply uncertain, 
lujtngqefr are carried on by the miners at the 
viceroyaj court of Mexico, fjither to obtain a 
large qwntity, or a greater proportion of 
^Spanish than German quicksilver; and the$e 
smaller proprietors, who either have no access to 
the court, or have no msm* of creating an influ- 
ence there) are compelled to be satisfied with a 
small portion, And tbflt portion what is deemed of 
t the inferior quality. The j>ower of the viceroy to 
distribute quicksilver vvb^uever it has been scarce, 
, has been the x$em* of great oppression on many 

h2 
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miners, and a source of wealth, scandalously 
enormous, to the viceroys. The price at which 
the court of Madrid supplies its provinces with 
quicksilver is of vast importance, both to their 
and her own prosperity; whereas the revenue 
drawn from the monopoly is impolitic in its 
principle, corrupt in its practice, and small in its 
amount. The court has, indeed, gradually re- 
duced the monopoly price from 82 to 41 dollars 
the quintal ; a price, perhaps, as low as the con- 
sumers could obtain it on an average of years, if 
a competition was permitted. The great evil 
now arises from the favouritism by which the 
interests of the small proprietors are sacrificed 
to those of the greater. It is also no inconsider- 
able evil, that a supply proceeding* from only 
one source, and that not the most unexception- 
able, must be very uncertain, and often very 
scanty. Tn New Spain, the indications of mer- 
cury are very visible. Cinnabar is found in 
many parts, and sulphureted mercury in others ; 
but these mines have engaged little atten- 
tion, and the monopoly of the government has 
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acted as a bar to their being effectually investi- 
gated. 

Although the mines of Mexico are all of them 
the property of individuals, or of voluntary part- 
nerships, yet they have a bond of. union in a 
tribunal or corporation, which makes laws to 
regulate the rights created by the mining system, 
and (though they can only recommend) to insti- 
tute improvements in the various processes; 
When, at the early period of the occupation of 
Mexico, the Spaniards first begad their mining 
operations, a mixture of laws, some Spanish, 
some German, and some Flemish, emanated 
from the court of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Their contradictory nature induced, the proprie- 
tors of mines to form aboard, which at first was 
a voluntary union, but has since been recognized 
as a legal corporation, endowed with consider- 
able revenues, and invested with extensive 
authority. The board called Tribunal General 
de la Mineria de Nueva Espana is composed of 
a director, two deputies from the provincial 
councils of miners, an assessor, two consultors, 
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and a judge. They are chosen by the thirty- 
seven provincial councils of the miners, and have 
two deputies constantly residing at Madrid, to 
protect their interests lit the seat of government. 
They direct the studies in the College of the 
Mines, and select from thence students, who and 
sent for thfe purpose of communicating instruc- 
tion to the chief town* in the mining districts. The 
influence of these students is, however, confined ; 
they have no power to direct the most beneficial 
processed ; and the jealousy of the miners regard* 
iftg their liberty prevents thiei faH benefit #hich 
might be derived from this diffusion of men of 
scientific acquirements. The institution 6f the 
tribunal, especially undir thfe organization it ha* 
received \Vithin the last forty year*, has Ibeen of 
great benefit to the proprietor* of mines. It hat 
preserved a degfcee <rf public spirit, disseminated 
the knowledge of new facts and improvements) 
fend created a community of feeling among all 
those connected with the important af&irft of the 
mines. This board is endowed with an annual 
income of more than £40,000 sterling, arising 
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from the signage which is divided between it 
apji the crown, on all the gold and silver coined, 
at the i#yal iqintjs. The revenue was designed 
to support th$ School of Mines, and to be lent 
oyj; to feeble proprietors, to assist their opera- 
tions. It hqs be$i\ useful, to some extent, in 
both ways ; but the court of Madrid, in the state 
of poverty which has compelled it to lay its 
grasp on jnqbey wherever it could be found, 
h$s extorted, under pretence of a gratuity and q. 
loan, near £700,000, which has absorbed more 
than its accumulation, and now one-half of its 
revenue is de$ti{i?d to pay the interest of mopey 
which has been borrowed to lend to the govern- 
ment. 

The taxes levied on the mines are weighty, 
and produce a revenue, which, though mqch 
evaded, is still very large. Formerly the king 
received a fifth of the produce of all mines, and 
though this tax has been reduced to half that 
proportion, it still retails its ancient name el 
quinto. The quinto is now 10 per cent. ; another 
duty called the 1 per cent ip added; beqidec 
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which, for coinage and seniorage, including the 
share of the tribunal of mines, 2^ per cent, is 
paid ; making together a charge on the {froprie- ' 
tors of 13£ percent on the amount of the gold or 
silver that is extracted. ' Considerable intricacy 
exists on this subject* When the minerals con- 
tain, as they frequently do, a mixture of gold 
and silver, this gives rise to endless discussions, 
and opens a field for oppression, for bribery, for 
chicane and corruption, which ultimately tends 
to enrich the larger proprietors in some degree, 
and the officers of the revenue in a much greater. 
Besides the more precious 'metals, gold and 
silver, which we have thus far exclusively viewed, 
Mexico abounds in the other mineral riches, 
which equally contribute • to the improvement 
and enjoyments of man in the social state. Iron 
is found in great abundance in the intendancfes 
of Valladolid, Zaccatecas, and Guadalaxara, 
and especially in the more northern provinces. 
The increased production of these mines is 
always suspended by a return of peace, however 
much they may have yielded in the preceding 
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periods of war. The difference in price in war 
and peace, both in iron and steel, is enormous. 
The former has sometimes risen from 20 to 240 
the quintal ; and the latter, which commonly in 
peace was sold for £3, has been known in war 
to be worth £50. [ During the early part of the 
wars occasioned by the French Revolution, the 
tribunal of mines advanced money to the iron 
miners, but the works were suspended by the 
peace of Amiens. When war rejcommenced, 
these mines were resumed, but very imper- 
fectly, and the tribunal having lent its capital 
to the government, could offer them no assist- 
ance. 

Copper is found in a native state in the inten- 
dancy of Valladolid, and some in Guanaxuato. 
Tin is found in mines, but is principally extracted 
from the earth washed down in the deep ravines. 
A combination of these two metals, both of which 
were known to the ancient Mexicans, though 
they had not discovered iron, was used to form 
their tools and weapons. By an examination of 
one of their implements by some French chemists, 
. it was ascertained that they had the art of tern- 
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pering the** two metals, bo as to render them equal 
in effective utility to iron* on even to steel. Lead 
is found, but the mines are very little worked. Zinc 
is found under the form of a brown and black 
blende, in several veins. Antimony is produced 
in Catorce ; arsenic, combined with sulphur, has 
been extracted from the minerals found in Zima- 
pan. Neither cobalt nor maagaaese has yet 
been discovered in Mexico ; and both these 
minerals, though the latter has been discovered 
in Cuba, appear to be less abundant in the equi- 
noctial regions of America than in the temperate 
climates of the ancient continent. To complete 
our view of the minerals of New Spain, it is 
necessary to state, that coal mines have been 
discovered in several parts of die northern prc>- 
vinces, and que h slightly wanked near the 
sources of Rio Sahii*a. Rock salt is also found 
in many parts ; and, if necessary, more might 
be obtained, It is principally required for the 
process of amalgamation in the silver mines* as 
the Indians scarcely use it wftb tjbeiribod, but 
adhere to their ancient practice .of applying the 
Chili as the sole condiment to it. 
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REDUCTION OF ORES. 

Upon reviewing the methods practised in 
Mexico for deducing the silver ore, as well as 
those for obtaining them from the mine, it wiU 
be obvious to persons conversant in metallurgy, 
that the processes employed may, in many in- 
stances, be moeh simplified and unproved, and 
in others totally Abolished. 

In the first plaete, with regard to the use of 
machinery, and the practice of the science of 
uniting, Geometry ; incalculable labour may be 
saved, Mid expedition used, by persons who have 
the advantage of the one and a knowledge of the 
otbet. At present, Mexico is destitute of both 
those aids. The mine of Valenciana was inun- 
dfttfed, by the miners not having a knowledge of 
{geometry — they worked into an old shaft of an 
adjoining miite, which was filled with water; 
when the division betwixt the two gave way, 
the water rushed in with such impetuosity, that 
Bhcttt of the miners, unable to escape, were 
drowned. 
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The' mines of Saxony, Germany, and Swedeu r 
as well as those in Cornwall, are worked with a 
combination of great skill and chemical know- 
ledge, which, if similarly exerted in Mexico, 
wonld certainly quintuple the annual product of 
the mine, and diminish the expence of working 
in nearly a similar proportion. 

A general opinion now prevails, with persons 
uninformed on the subject, that, in consequence 
of the establishments now fitting out for the 
Mexican mines, Europe will be inundated with 
gold and silver in a very short period ; but no 
such ideas are likely to be realized. Some years 
must elapse before the machinery necessary for 
proceeding, upon a large scale, can be fixed 
and put into general action; and though much 
may be expected, and will doubtless be effected, 
it must be remembered, that if the general 
system of mining has been carried on in a very 
imperfect and erroneous manner, particular mines 
have been differently conducted, and those have 
yielded one-fourth part of all the precious metals 
which Mexico has produced. 
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The process of amalgamation was, doubtless, 

a happy introduction, in very many instances, for 

separating the silver from its ores; but this, 

like all other popular remedies, has its abuses ; 

and, from the ignorance of its proper application, 

has ruined those who, had they known when to 

•reject it, would have made rapid fortunes. In 

Mexico, the general defect in the management 

of the process of amalgamation, has been the 

excess of mercury employed, the immense time 

and labour, spent in effecting a combination of 

the silver from the ore with the muriatic acid of 

the common salt, which was done by men 

trampling barefooted on the mass for several 

months together. 

fn» Saxony (where mercury is cheap,) this 
combination is readily effected by the aid of 
rotary machinery ; and that identical process, 
which, in Mexico, consumes so many months of 
incessant labour, is there effected in a single 
week : immense advantage will, therefore, be 
* derived from a similar process in America. 

In Mexico, It often happens that in two mines, 
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not for distant from each other, producing the 
«ame ore, and in the same local situation, 
amalgamation is used in one and smelting in 
the other. Where fuel is abundant, and car- 
bonate of soda so plentiful as it is in Mexico, 
and mercury at the same tiipe so expensive, the 
smelting process, when scientifically managed, 
will present a powerful superiority. 

It wi}l not fail to excite surprise in the iqind, 
that in a country where mining speculations have 
been for many centuries the ruling passion, and 
when mineral wealth is distributed in such abun- 
dance, that it should foave recourse to Europe for 
those most precious of all things to them— mer- 
cury and iron. 

Iron ores are there as comipon as in most 
other regions, and mercury is no where, disse- 
minated with a more layish hand ; yet, extraor- 
dinary as it may appear, during the European 
wars, when the supply of those commodities was 
. cut off, the whole of the jnipes (except in one 
or two instances) ceased Jx> be worked for wapt 
of thepi. 
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Scarcity of fuel has been adduced as the 
great obstacle to the manufacture of iron in the 
distillation of mercury ; but the silver mines of 
the province of Guanaxuato, are subject to no 
such preventive to the smelting process, where 
wood is a natural product of the spot, and car- 
bonate of aoda may be procured as a flux from 
the Lake of Tescuoo. 

However great may have been the difficulties 
which -the want of fuel has created, the policy of 
the Spanish government, in teaching the Ame- 
ricans to look to Europe for their manufactures, 
has been a much greater impediment to the pro- 
duction of iron and mercury from the native soil ; 
for it must be evident, to Ahe most superficial 
observer, that where mercury y coals, and (iron are 
to be found in the same formation, there can 
be no insurmountable obstruction to extoatttag 
them with advantage. 

REVENUES. 

Mexico, unlike the colonies of the /.alter 
European nations, not only fwroduoed a ito'emie 
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adequate to the expence of its own government, 
but a surplus to assist the mother-country. The 
taxes levied on the mines are the most produc- 
tive; these have been before described, and 
amount, on an average of years, to 

3,516,000 dollars. 
Net profit of the mints, 1,500,000 
Profit on the sale of mercury, 536,000 



5,552,000 



The monopoly of tobacco, after deducting the 
expence of the cost of the leaf tobacco, is 
594,000 dollars; and that. of manufacturing it 
into snuff and segars, which is 1,285,000 dollars, 
produces 4,500,000 dollars. The alcavala, or 
duty on sales, from which the Indians are 
exempted, produces net about 3,000,000. The 
Indian capitation-tax yields . 1,300,000. The 
duty on the fermented liquor made from the 
Agava, called Pulque, produces 800,000. The 
Almoharifazgo, or duties on foreign trade, is 
500,000. There are some other articles, which 
we shall also enumerate. 
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Net Revenue of New Spam. 
Tax on minerals, profit on coining and 



mercury - 


' - 


- 5,552,000 


Monopoly of tobacco 


- 


- 4,500,000 


Alcavala - 




- 3,000,000 


Indian tribute, or capitation- 


-tax 


- 1,800,000 


Duty on pulque 


- 


800,000 


Afmoharifazgo, or tax on foreign < 
inerce - 


;om- > 

. > 500,000 


Monopoly of cock-fighting 


- 


- 45,000 


Ditto of snow 


- 


- 60,000 


Profit on Papal indulgences 




- 270,000 


Post-office - 




• - 250,000 


Monopoly of gunpowder 


- 


- 150,000 


Clerical first-fruits 


- 


- 100,000 


Profit on playing cards and 
paper - 


stamped J 

5200,000 


Dollars, 




16,727,000 



By some accounts, it appears, that, when 
the gross reftonue of New Spain amounted to 
20,000,000, the eicpence* of collecting it were 
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more than 6,000,000, and, consequently, the 
net sum paid into the treasury was less than 
14,000,000. 

ARMED FORCE. 
An army is constantly kept up in Mexico of 
about 10,000 regular troops, who are recruited, 
disciplined, and regimented, within the kingdom. 
Of these, about 6000 are in Mexico Proper, and 
the remainder, on the various stations on the 
northern frontier, or in the provincial interna*. 
Of the former, 1000 are cavalry, 160 artillery, 
and the remainder infantry. The regular troops 
on the frontier provinces are mostly light troops, 
with some flying artillery. Besides these regu- 
lars, called tropas veteranas, a body of militia 
(jnilicias provinciates) of 22,200 men, is con- 
stantly maintained ; of these, 11,000 are infantry, 
and the same number of cavalry. The Indians, 
on the banks of the Rio del Norte, carry on a 
constant war with the Spaniards. The troops oti 
that frontier are, in consequence, in a state of 
perpetual activity. They are all natives of the 
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Country. They are tall and robust mountaineers, 
admirably mounted, and equally accustomed to 
the extremes of heat and cold. They are con- 
stantly under arms, generally on horseback, and 
perform long marches through deserts with no 
other provision than a little ground maize, which 
they mix at any brook with water, and thus 
subsist without difficulty. It is reported by 
those who have seen these troops, that it would 
be difficult to find in Europe, any cavalry of 
greater activity in its movements, of greater 
impetuosity in battle, or capable of enduring 
greater privations. 

CHURCH. 

Although the religious establishment in Spain 
is most profusely endowed, that example has not 
been followed in Mexico to so considerable an 
extent. ' The numbers of the clergy bear, a 
proportion nearer to the Protestant than to the 
Catholic countries of Europe. The Archbishop 
of Mexico is the metropolitan, and has under 

i2 
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him eight bishops, the differences- in whose 
revenues are very striking. 



Bishops, and their Revenues. 



Archbishop of Mexico 
Bishop of La Puebla . . 

Valladolid . 

Guadalaxara 

— Durango 

■ Monterey 

Yucatan . . 

— ■ Oaxaca . , 

Sonora . . 



Dollars. 

180,000 

110,000 

100,000 

90,000 

35,000 

80,000 

20,000 

18,000 

6,000 



The inequality of income seen in the 
bishopricks extends also to the curas or paro- 
chial clergy, some of whom have incomes 
amounting to 15,000 dollars, whilst others have 
scarcely 100. The religious houses are in many 
instances rich, but not from their possessions in 
land, sq much as from their accumulations, which 
have been improved by lending on mortgages to 
the proprietors of lands at high interest Tb? 
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revenues of the church being derived almost 
solely from land, in the form of tythes, have 
partaken of that advance which the increase of 
cultivation has produced. The difference in the 
value of tithes taken at two following periods, 
will show both the increase in cultivation, and 
in the revenues of the church. Produce of tithes 
from 1771 to 1780, 13,357,157 dollars,— from 
1781 to 1790, 18,353,821 dollars. 

The proportion between the regular and 
secular clergy is not ascertained, bat the whole 
of the religious of both orders, including nuns, 
monks, lay brothers, probationers, choristers, 
and servants, do not exceed 14,000 persons. 

INTENDANCIES AND PROVINCES* 

The political division of New Spain i* into 
twelve intendaaoies, to which may be added 
three provinces, which, though under its govern- 
ment, are removed to a considerable distance, 
and are rather dependant upon it, because no 
other plan of ruling them has yet been adopted, 
than from any design that they should ultimately 
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be considered a part of it. The intendancies 

are, 
Mexico Oaxaca 

Puebla Merida 

Guanaxuato Vera Cruz 

Valladolid Sail Luis Potosi 

Guadalaxara Durango 

Zaccatecas Sonora. 

After a sketch of these, the provinces of New 

Mexico, Old California, and New California, 

will be noticed. 

INTENDANCY OF MEXICO. 

The intendancy of Mexico merits the first 
consideration, on account of its being the most 
populous, the most rich, and as containing the 
capital of the kingdom, and the seat of. the 
government. Its extent is 5927 square leagues, 
and its inhabitants, by the census of 1803, 
amounted to 1,511,800. It extends from 16° 
34' to 21° 57' of north latitude. On its western 
side, a portion of the province is washed by the 
South Sea, from Acapulco to Zacatula, a distance 
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of 270 miles, but no part of it approaches nearer 
than 35 miles to the Eastern Ocean. The in- 
tendancy being both on the high *and the low 
land, must partake of the climate of each, but 
more than two-thirds of it is mountainous, and, 
consequently, cool and healthy ; whilst that part 
which borders on the South Sea, has all the heat 
and insalubrity usually encountered in similar 
circumstances. Only the highest peak of one 
of its mountains enters the region of perpetual 
snow ; and no other summit but this of Toluca, 
is equal in height to Mont Blanc in Switzerland. 
The best and most valuable portion of the in- 
tendancy is the Valley of Mexico, which is called 
a valley, because surrounded by ridges of higher 
hills, but is yet 7500 feet above the level of the 
ocean. The drains of the hills around the plain 
run towards the city, in the vicinity of which, 
they form the lakes of Tezcuco, Zumpango, San 
Christoval, Xochimilco, and Chalco. Tezcuco, 
fropi the muriate -and carbonate of soda in the 
soil, is brackish; the other lakes are of good 
tasted water, and all are abundantly stocked 
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with fish. These lakes have gradually been 
drying up, ever since the country has been 
occupied by the Spaniards. The great quantity 
of trees which have been cut down for building, 
whilst none have been planted, has exposed both 
the soil and the lakes to a greater degree of 
evaporation, as well by a greater surface on 
which the direct rays of the sun operate, as by 
laying them open to the influence of the drying 
winds from the south. Artificial [means have 
been also applied to a most expensive, if not an 
effectual extent, for draining the Lake of Tea- 
cuco, and preventing it from inundating the 
capital, as it has sometimes done in a most 
injurious degree. Operations have been carry* 
ing on for near three hundred years to prevent 
these inundations, by turning the Lake of Zum- 
pango into a stream, that shall empty itself by 
the River Tula to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
labour, and even the lives, of numberless Indians 
have been lavished on this undertaking, and the 
expenditure has already amounted to £2,000,000 
sterling. It is a canal of most stupendous 
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dimensions ; but, from the friable nature of the 

soil through which it is conducted, from frequent 

variations in the design, and numerous errors in 

the execution, it does not yet operate as an 

effectual security, or insure the inhabitants from 

these fatal inundations, by which, at several 

periods, they have been visited. The lakes, in 

the immediate vicinity of the capital, are made 

to supply considerable quantities of vegetables 

and fruits, by means of floating gardens; an 

invention of more importance, when the city was 

almost covered, and whoify sarroanded with 

water, than at present ; but which has, however, 

icon continued by tfre Indian families to the 

tesent time, and furnishes the means of sub- 

aitence to many of them. These gardens 

(oinampos) are formed of reeds, rushes, roots, 

aB^ranches of brushwood, which are converted 

into, raft ; on these materials is laid the black 

tfK»^ which is strongly impregnated with 

muria< of soda. The soil is gradually purified 

from tl ^t, by frequently washing it with the 

water ofyxe lake. Even the water of Tezcuco, 
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which, though salt, is not highly saturated, has 
the effect of dissolving the salt in the soil, and 
by each washing, the fertility is increased* 
Some of these gardens contain the cottage of the 
proprietor, on which he guards a group of sur- 
rounding chinampos. They are towed or pushed 
by long poles from one part of the lake to the 
other, and, in process of time, as the lakes have 
subsided near the banks, these gardens have 
become fixed, and at length, by farther fall of 
the water, have , become dry ground. Each 
chinampa is about 880 feet long, and 20 broad. 
The mould, purified by frequent irrigations, if 
heaped to the height of three or four feet abov 
the surface of the water. Beans, peas, capf- 
cums, potatoes, artichokes, cauliflowers, *d 
other vegetables, are cultivated upon them ; -he 
borders are generally ornamented with floors, 
and sometimes a hedge of rose bushes is pjnted 
as a fence around them. One of the most 
agreeable recreations of the inhabitants^ the 
city is taking the air in boats amo£ these, 
delicious floating gardens. 
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City of Mexico. 

The city of Mexico, the most extensive, popu- 
lous, and wealthy of any place in the western 
hemisphere, is built on what was formerly a lake, 
and is still a marshy soil, between the two lakes 
of Tezcuco and Xochimilco. The centre of the 
city is distant from the former two miles and 
six furlongs, and from the latter five miles and a 
half. It equals in regularity of buildings, in 
equality of surface, and in the breadth of its 
streets, St. Petersburg, Berlin, or the best parts 
of Westminster. The houses are built of stone, 
with flat roofs, and generally display consider-, 
able architectural taste. The public buildings 
are magnificent, and have been constructed at 
enormous expence. The most considerable of 
these is the Vice-regal Palace, an extensive 
but heavy edifice ; the Cathedral, a magnificent 
building, whose execution occupied ninety years, 
and which is most profusely adorned with gold 
and silver images, rails and lamps of solid silver, 
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and other decorations of the same expensive 
character. There are near one hundred other 
churches, which are for the most part ornamented 
and decorated with the same lavish profusion. 
The Royal Mint is a splendid building, and one 
hundred workmen am constantly employed in it. 
The edifice destined for the School of Mines 
cost in building i? 125,000, and would be thought 
an ornament to the best parts of Paris or London. 
The Plaza Major is adorned with a beautiful 
equestrian statue of King Charles the Fourth, 
cast in bronze in this city by a native artist. It 
is considered a chef cPceuvre of art, and its 
weight! which is twenty-two tons, most have 
employed mechanical talents of no common 
order to place it; on the pedestal which supports 
it. The Treasury near the Viceroy's palace is 
more remarkable for having been die spot from 
whence have issued more than one thousand five 
hundred millions of dollars, than for any peculiar 
beauty or taste in the edifice. There are many 
Convents in the city; the principal one, that of 
the Franciscans, is of great extent, and possesses 
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a large revenue. There are several Nunneries, 
the principal part of whose inhabitant* are the 
females of the higher Indian families, and some 
few of the white Creoles. 

STATE OF SCIENCE AND LEAHNIN0. 

Education is not totally neglected, though it 
ia rather at a low ebb. The University is a 
richly-endowed establishment, and has abun- 
dance of professors, canons, and the other offices 
which might be usefully employed. The mathe* 
ftttfic&f, chemistry, and botany, are more studied 
4hen the classics, but scholastic divinity is the 
most favorite pursuit, in 4n institution whose 
principal design it is to qualify youth for the 
clerical profession. The study of mineralogy is 
prosecuted with ardour in the school ftrtr that 
science. A botanical garden is established, very 
richly furnished with the rarest specimens of 
those plants which are interesting either to 
commeree or medicine. An Academy for the 
Fifre A,*rte, furnished . with a good collection of 
ancient cants, has been useful in fostering a 
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correct taste, which has been displayed in the 
equestrian statue already noticed, and in a beau- 
tiful sepulchral monument consecrated to Cortez 
by his descendant the Duke of Monteleon, which 
was constructed by Tolsa, and stands in the 
chapel of the hospital de los naturales. Instruc- 
tion in the fine arts is communicated gratis, and 
for this purpose an annual revenue of more than 
£5,000 is appropriated. The building assigned 
to it contains a much finer assemblage of casts 
than is to be found in any city of Germany. 
Casts of the Apollo Belvedere, Laocoon, and 
other large statues, have been transported oter 
the worst roads, and over higher mountains than 
St. Gothard or St. Bernard. The casts were 
purchased in Europe at an expence of more than 
£8,000, exclusive of the cost of conveyance. 
The Academy has laboured successfully to in- 
troduce among the artisans a taste for elegant 
and beautiful forms. Every evening the large 
rooms of the building, well lighted with Argand's 
lamps, are filled with hundreds of young people, 
some of whom are occupied in drawing from 
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relievos or living models, and others in copying 
drawings of various kinds ; and in this assem- 
blage the distinctions of rank depending on 
complexion seem to be waived, as the Whites, 
the Indians, and the Mestizoes, meet on equal 
terms, and enjoy equal advantages of instruc- 
tion. 

The knowledge of chemistry is very generally 
diffused throughout Mexico ; it is called the nueva 
jilo&ofia, and the natives, even in the distant pro- 
vinces, are accustomed to reason on its principles 
and results. The best work on mineralogy in 
the Spanish language, The Manuel of Oryctog- 
nosy, according to the principles of the school of 
Freyberg, by M. del Rio, was published in 
Mexico, as well as the first translation of La- 
voisier's Elements of Chemistry. The School of 
Mines possesses a chemical laboratory, a geolo- 
gical collection arranged according to the system 
of Werner, a physical cabinet furnished with 
the instruments of Ramsden, Adams, Le Noir, 
and Berthoud, and also models executed with 
great accuracy by native artisans. The court of 
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Spain has sedulously promoted botanical 
searches in each portion of its extensive trans- 
atlantic dominions. The botanical garden in 
Mexico exhibits specimens of these expeditions* 
One of the commissioners for New Spain, M. 
Sesse, after returning from the expedition, and 
arranging his collection, delivered a course of 
botanical lectures, which were continued by 
M. Cervantes, whilst M. Echeveria described 
the extraordinary beasts, birds, and fishes, which 
the country produces. These gentlemen were 
both of them natives of Mexico. 

Mathematical knowledge, . though not neg- 
lected, is less assiduously cultivated in the Uni- 
versity of Mexico than in the School of Mines. 
The pupils of this last institution proceed farther 
in analysis, and are instructed in the integral 
and differential calculus. As the return of peace 
has supplied them with chronometers, sextants, 
and repeating circles, we may hope for accurate 
observations from the most remote provinces of 
the viceroyalty. The taste for astronomy is of 
ancient date in Mexico. It had three distie- 
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guished cultivators in the last century. — Velas- 
quez, Garria, and Alzate. They made a number 
of observations, especially on the eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites. Alzate was the correspond- 
ent of the Academy of Sciences in Paris and 
though, from directing his attention to too many 
objects, he sometimes was led into error, he is 
entitled to great praise for having excited among 
his countrymen a taste for science, and a love of 
research, and for having diffused a considerable 
portion of physical knowledge by the Oazetta 
de Literatura, which, for a long series of years, 
he edited. 

Don Joaquin Velasquez was the most able 
geometrician that has been produced in New 
Spain, and all hid geodetical and astronomical 
labours bear the stamp of the greatest accuracy. 
He was born in July 1732, at an obscure Indian 
village. His uncle, a parish priest, placed him 
under an Indian of Xaltocam, who was deeply 
versed in the Mexican history and mythology, 
for his education, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of the various languages of the indigenous 
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inhabitants, and perused their hieroglyphical 
writings. He was removed to the Tridentine 
College in Mexico, which then had a paucity of 
books, instruments, and able instructors. With 
such assistance as he had, however, he com- 
menced the study of the mathematics, and was 
at length made happy by an accident, which 
placed in his hands the works of Bacon and 
Newton. From the one he imbibed a taste for 
astronomy, and from the other learnt the true 
method of philosophizing. Being then pbof, he 
began jointly with his friend Guadalaxara, since 
Professor of Mathematics in the Academy, to 
construct telescopes, quadrants, and other in- 
struments. Having entered on the profession of 
the law, the fees he received as an advocate 
were destined to procure from England those 
instruments which his love of science made 
desirable. He continued his studies with much 
assiduity, and was at length appointed a pro- 
fessor in the University. In 1769, he was 
appointed to observe, in California, the transit 
of Venus, and to make other astronomical obser- 
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various. He rectified ibe errors in the geogra- 
ptueid positions of various places in that country, 
and availed himself of 4ts translucent and serene 
atmosphere, to make several celestial observa- 
tions. The Abb£ Chappe, from Paris, had 
afrrivedin California during his residence there, 
to observe the transit of Venu&, and was sur- 
prised (that 'the Mexican astronomer was found 
right in having ascertained that the eclipse of 
the moon on the 18th of June would be visible 
in California, contrary to bis own calculation. 
He made by himself a very good observation of 
the transit tf Venus over the disk of the sun, 
3d June. 1768, and communicated the result the 
same morning to Chappe, and to the two Spanish 
astronouitifes, who werehis fellow-commissioners. 
In 177$, by a variety of observations, be fixed 
the latitude' and longitude of the capital, and 
many dthor important places in the viceroyalty. 
His labours were indefatigable, and the esta- 
blishment of the School of Mines, which owes 
its origin to him, will be a lasting monument of 
his zeal and ardour in the cause of science. He 
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died in 1786, whilst director-general of the Tri- 
bunal de Mineria, and invested with the title of 
Alcalde del Carte Honorario. 

After these notices, it would be unjust not to 
mention Gama. Without fortune, and with a 
numerous family to maintain by severe and 
almost mechanical labour, he was unknown 
during his life to his fellow-citizens, 'though 
they eulogised him after his death. Oama, by 
his own exertions, became an able and well- 
informed astronomer. He published several 
memoirs on eclipses of the moon, on the satellites 
of Jupiter, on the almanack and chronology of 
the ancient Mexicans, and on the climate ol 
New Spain ; all of which discover great pre- 
cision of ideas, and great accuracy of observa- 
tion. — It is proper to record these instances of 
mental proficiency, both as preserving the me- 
mory of respectable individuals, and showing 
that the western hemisphere is capable of pro* 
ducing and developing talent. 
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police; 

The Acordada, a prison and house of correc- 
tion, is a very fine and extensive building. It 
has room for more than 1200 inhabitants, many 
of whom are destined to reside there, for contra- 
vening the revenue laws, and for other offences. 
Besides the hospital of St. Juan de Dios, which, 
being under the care of the monks, as in the 
other Spanish dominions, is not considered to 
receive the best medical treatment; there are 
several other hospitals, which receive the sick 
poor, and to which students in medicine are 
admitted, to acquire the knowledge of their pro- 
fession. The streets of Mexico are well paved, 
with a most excellent kind of porphyry, and it is 
well lighted with convexed lamps. A common 
sewer runs through the centre of each street* 
which is covered with planks, and conveys the 
filth of the city away. A very good police is 
maintained, under the direction of the Cabildo, 
or corporation of the city. Mexico contains a. 
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population of about 140,000, of whom nearly 
one-half are whites, either European or Creole, 
the remainder Indians, Negroes, and the various 
mixed casts. There are in the streets, without 
habitation, and almost without food or work, 
nearly 30,000 Indians, called Guachinangos, 
who resemble the Lazaroni of Naples, though, 
unlike them, they neither beg nor are tumultuous. 
As a small quantity of labour will enable them 
to indulge the propensity for drunkenness, they 
are often seen in the streets in a state of intox- 
icated insensibility, when they are carried to the 
guard-house, and, when recovered, set to work 
by the police. They are employed in cleansing 
the streets, and, in a day or two, having acquired 
sufficient to purchase as much pulque as will 
intoxicate them, they are soon again in the same 
condition, transferred to the guard-house, and 
from thence to the streets, and thus pass their 
lives in .alternate drunkenness aad punishment. 

As Mexico is built on a marshy soil, water is 
to be found everywhere, by digging a few feet, 
but this water is not much approved by. the 
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inhabitants, except for washing. The principal 
supply is by meana of aqueducts, which convey 
the water to the different parts of the city. The 
best is from the lake of Xochimilco, which is 
remarkably pure and limpid, and runs inces- 
santly. Every ki«d of provision is cheaply and 
abundantly supplied from the surrounding dis- 
tricts, which are highly cultivated, -and covered 
with a hardy and numerous population, whose 
principal occupation is the labour of agriculture. 
The consumption of pulque within the city is 
enormous ; a duty is collected at the gates, which 
produces annually 400,000 dollars* The con- 
sumption of bread in Mexico is, in proportion to 
the population, nearly the same as in the cities 
of Europe. Beef is less eaten than mutton ; the 
annual supply of oxen is only 16,000, whilst that 
of sheep is 27&,000. Salt is made near the city. 
The clayey soil is impregnated with muriate of 
soda, which is dissolved, and, by evaporation, 
refined so as to fit it for culinary purposes. In 
regard to the supply of aH necessaries, no city 
can be more favourably placed than Mexico, and 
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its local position is such as to give it a command- 
ing influence over the whole of the American 
continent. It can more easily communicate both 
with Europe and Asia than any other capital, 
and nothing is wanting to augment its import- 
ance to an astonishing extent, but a free com- 
merce, more liberal institutions, and an inter- 
course with some port to the northward of Vera 
Cruz, in a more healthy climate than that city 
enjoys. 

The next important place to Mexico in the 
intendancy of that name is Queretaro, a city 
of 86,000 inhabitants, surrounded with mines, 
celebrated for its beautiful houses, its aqueducts,^ 
and some manufactories of cloth. Tezcuco 
contains 5,000 inhabitants, who are principally 
employed in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
Chilpantzingo depends on the cultivation of 
wheat on the fields that surround it. . The 
number of its inhabitants is about 7,000. Cu- 
ernavaca, on the southern declivity of the Cor- 
dilleras, is in a most delicious climate, and 
abounds in all the fruits of both climates, being 
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only 3,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
Cuyoacan, Tacuba, Tasco, Lerma/ Toluca, Pa- 
qhuca, Cadereta, and St. Juan del Rio, are the 
only other towns in the interior. Their popula- 
tion increases rapidly, and though some of them 
have mines in their vicinity, their principal 
dependance is on agriculture. The two towns 
on the coast of the Pacific Ocean are Acapulco 
and Zacatula. The inhabitants of the former 
. amount to 4,000 usually ; but, when the ships 
from Manilla visit the harbour, the population is 
generally tripled. The granite mountains, by 
which it is surrounded, render it very sickly ; 
though, by a large cut through them, which has 
created a: current of air,, it is less' noxious. 
Zacatula, though a good port, has but little 
trade ; and, being to the northward, it enjoy* a 
more healthy climate. The coast is very dan- 
gerous in the months of July and August, when 
tremendous hurricanes blow from the south- 
west ; at that time, and even in September and 
October, the ports are difficult of access ; and, 
even in the fine season, from October to May, 
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impetuous winds from the north-east, and north- 
north-east, known by the names of papagallo 
*nd tehuantepec, render the coast very hazardous 
The south-west winds are attended with thunder 
and heavy rains, whilst the others are prevalent 
when the sky is clear; and what the English 
sailors call, in the West Indies, white squalls, 
are excessively dangerous. 



INTENDANCY OP PUEBLA. 

The intendancy of Puebla contains 813,300 
inhabitants, and extends over a surface of 2,686 
square leagues. Its frontage towards the Pacific 
Ocean is 26 leagues in length, between the 
intendanciqs of Oaxa$a and Mexico ; bat it has 
neither harbour nor navigable river. The greater 
part of the intendancy is traversed by the Cor- 
dilleras. It extends through four degrees of 
latitude ; and, though wholly in the torrid zone, 
from the great inequalities of its surface, pas-* 
sesses the productions and the climate of every 
part of the globe. The Table-land, which is 
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from 5,900 to 6,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, is eminently fruitful in wheat, maize, agave, 
and fruit-trees. It still exhibits remarkable ves- 
tiges of the ancient Mexican civilization. The 
highest mountain in Mexico, Pococatepetl, is in 
this province. It is volcanic, but for the last 
three centuries has only discharged smoke and 
ashes. It is 2000 feet higher than the highest 
peak of the Alps, and, with one exception, is the 
highest mountain of North America. The popu- 
lation of this district is principally concentrated 
on a small part of it ; and almost the whole track; 
from the central Table-land to the shores of the 
South Sea, though well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, cotton, and other tropieal produc- 
tions, is nearly a desert. The most favourable 
production of the elevated plain is wheat; far a 
long period it made but slqw progress ; but, as 
the road towards Vera Cruz has advanced, die 
cultivation of this grain has increased ; and, 
probably, at no distant period, it will become 
the granary for the supply not only of Cuba, 
Porto-Ripo, and the Caraccas, but of the whole 
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West India settlements. The most remarkable 
objects now left of the ancient Mexicans are the 
mounds or pyramids, one of the largest of which 
is to be found in this intendancy. Its sides 
are exactly in the direction of the parallels 
and the meridian. It is constructed of alternate 
layers of clay and bricks.* Its height is only 
177 feet, but its base is 1423 feet on each side. 
On the top of it is a church, on a plat-form of 
46,200 square feet, in which mass is daily 
celebrated; by a priest of Indian extraction. 
This pyramid of Cholula was used, by the 
former inhabitants, as a temple, or rather altar, 
on which human victims were offered. It was 
in this intendancy that Cortez laid his plans for 
the subsequent subjugation of the whole country, 
and where he found those assistances without 
which he could have made no efforts with any 
prospect of success. It bad been long possessed 
by the two powerful republics of Tlascala and 
Cholula, the former of an aristocratic, the latter 
of a domestic kind. The latter had been recently 
subdued, and was not reconciled to the govern- 
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caent of Montezuma ; the former still resisted, 
though against fearful inequality. Cortez released 
Cholula from its subjection, though by the exer- 
cise of gratuitous and sanguinary cruelty ; and 
then, having made alliance with Tlascala, the 
population of both states were placed under his 
orders, and operated that great change which 
the empire of Anahuac experienced. The defec- 
tion of Cholula, which was the centre of know- 
ledge, and the arbiter of the customs and religion 
of the country, which was resorted to by pilgrims 
from all parts of it, and by that means diffused: 
its feelings and ideas, was more injurious to 
Montezuma than the firm hostility which 
Tlascala maintained. When the power of both 
republics were united, under the orders of such 
a captain as Cortez, and directed by the know- 
ledge and valour of Europeans, it is not wonderful 
that the empire of Mexico perished. 

A vegetable curiosity of most extraordinary 
kind is to be seen in Puebla : A cyprus-tree, at 
the village of Atlixco, whose circumference is 76 
feet four inches, and. whose hollow trunk is 16 
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feet in diameter. 'It is unfortunate for the inten- 
dancy, that four-fifths of the land in it is in mort- 
main, or under Majorazgos. The greater part 
of it is the property of municipal, ecclesias- 
tical, orchari table corporations, and cannot be 
alienated. 

The principal city is Puebla de los Angelos, 
the most populous place of Spanish America 
next to Mexico. It contains 70,000 inhabitants, 
by far the greater portion of whom are Indians. 
The municipality, by ancient privilege, is wholly 
of the native race, no white man being eligible. 
It consists of a cacique and four alcaldes, under 
the contrdl of an Indian governor, who is, how- 
ever, under the command of an European inten- 
dant. Cholula, the next city, now contains 
about 16,000 inhabitants, mostly Spaniards, or 
the mixed casts, who are chiefly occupied in 
cultivation. Tktscala has fallen from its pristine 
state, and is now reduced to only 3,500 inhabi- 
tants, not more than one-fourth of whom are of 
the original race. Thus, whilst Puebla de los 
Angelos, a town founded by Spaniards, is almost 
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wholly occupied by Indians, this place, once 
the seat of the most numerous and warlike popu- 
lation of Mexico, has become deserted by the 
aborigines, and the white population predo- 
minates. Atlixco, Tehuacan, Tepeaca, and 
Huetxotzinco, the other towns, are not popu- 
lous, although the farms and mines in their 
vicinity maintain a considerable population. 

INTENDANCY OF GUANAXUATO. 

The intendancy of Guanaxuato is the smallest 
in New Spain ; but the density of its population, 
and its mineral wealth, mote than compensate 
for its deficiency in extent It extends over a 
surface of 911 square leagues, and contains 
517,300 inhabitants, giving 686 souls to the 
league, a relative population greater than many 
countries of Europe, and much greater than in 
any other part of thai Spanish dominions in the 
western hemisphere. Its rapid increase may be 
dated to have commenced about fifty or sixty 
years ago, when the rich mines of Matfel, Santa 
Ana, Santa Rosa, Valenciana, Rayas, and Mel- 
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lado, began to yield their immense wealth. The 
metallic produce of these mines far exceed the 
celebrated hill of Potosi, in Peru, or any other 
district in either continent. The riches of the 
mines have induced cultivation where deserts 
before only existed, and cities and towns have 
risen with astonishing celerity. No part of New 
Spain exceeds this in the quantity of agricultural 
produce, though it is all situated at a consider- 
able elevation. Wheat and maize are beneficially 
cultivated, and the supply of cattle and esculent 
vegetables is abundant. The principal city has 
the same name as the intendancy, but is some- 
times called Santa Ft de Guanaxuato. It is of 
ancient incorporation, but of recent growth, and 
now contains within the town 41,000 inhabitants, 
while 30,000 live in the mines and farms that 
immediately surround it. Some of the resi- 
dences of the proprietors o£ the mines are of a 
degree of magnificence and taste, which would 
be deemed ornamental in the finest cities of 
Europe. The hall of the Cabildo, the churches, 
and convents, are beautiful, and give to this 
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recent city an air of grandeur and prosperity. The 
city of Salamanca is finely situated on the banks 
of the river El Grande, which runs into the lake 
of Chapala. Celayo and Salvatierra are cities of 
no great extent/ but rapidly increasing, as are 
the towns of San Miguel, San Felipe, and Leon ; 
all of which are of modern foundation since the 
great influx of wealth from the riaines. 

INTEND ANCY OF VALLADOUD. 

The intendancy of Valladolid is 3446 square 
leagues in extent, and contains 376,500 inha- 
bitants. It has a line of coast on the South Sea, 
about 38 leagues in length, but has no port or 
navigable river on the whole of its border. It is 
situated on the western declivity of the Cordil- 
leras, intersected with hills and delightful valleys, 
which exhibit the unusual spectacle in the torrid 
zone of verdant and well-watered meadows. In 
descending to the coast, the climate is hot and 
the soil arid. The most singular feature in this 
intendancy is the Volcano de Xoruilo, or Juruyo, 
which was formed in the night of the 20th Sep- 
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tember, 1759. The catastrophe in which this 
mountain rose in one night, to a great height, 
and totally changed the face of a great extent of 
country, is one of the most singular of which we 
have any recent and accurate accounts. Till the 
period of the combustion, the extent of ground 
between two brooks, called the San Pedro and 
the Cuitamba, was occupied by plantations of 
indigo and sugar canes. These two streams 
were bounded by basaltic mountains, the struc- 
ture of which indicated that the district, at some 
remote period, had been subject to great volcanic 
convulsions. Fields, beautifully irrigated, formed 
die plantation of Xorullo, one of the richest and 
most prosperous in the whole province. In the 
month of June 1769, subterraneous rumbling 
noises were heard, and were attended with 
shocks of earthquakes, that, during an interval 
of fifty or sixty days, created terror in the 
cultivators. In the beginning of September, 
tranquillity appeared to be restored. The roaring 
had ceased, and the earthquakes were suspended. 
In the night between the 28th and 29th, the 
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horrid rumbling recommenced, and with in- 
creased loudness, so as to terrify the inhabitants, 
who fled to the adjacent mountains. During the 
night, a surface of ground, from three to four 
leagues in extent, swelled up like an enormous 
bladder, in a convex form, whose elevation, in 
the centre, was 520 feet above the level of the 
ground from which it rose. Those who saw 
the awful spectacle assert, that flames issued 
forth for an extent of more than half a square 
league; that fragments of burning rocl^s were 
thrown to prodigious heights ; and that, through 
a cloud of thick ashes, when illumined by the 
volcanic fire, the softened surface of the earth 
was seen to lift itself up like the waves of the sea. 
The two rivulets ran into the fiery chasm, and 
the decomposition of their waters contributed to 
invigorate the flames. Eruptions of mud, and es- 
pecially strata of clay and basaltes, in concentrical 
layers, indicated that subterraneous water had 
a great share in producing this extraordinary 
eonvulsion. Thousands of small cones, from six 
to ten feet in height, were projected from the 

l2 
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surface, which became a kind of funnel, from 
which a thick vapour ascended to the height of 
from forty to sixty feet. In many of them, a 
subterraneous noise appeared to indicate the 
proximity of some fluid in a state of ebullition. 
In the midst of these cones, or, as they are 
named by the inhabitants, ovens (hornitos), 
six large masses were protruded to the height 
of from 1300 to 1650 feet above the old level 
of the plain ; the most elevated of which 
now forms the volcano of Xorullo. It is con- 
stantly burning, and has thrown up from its 
north side an immense heap of scorified and 
basaltic lavas, containing fragments of primitive 
rocks. The great eruptions of the central volcano 
continued till February of the following year, 
when they began gradually to diminish. The 
country has ever since obtained the very appro- 
priate name of Malpays. The terrified inhabi- 
tants, who had retired to a distance of between 
seven and eight leagues, became gradually 
reconciled to the spectacle, and having returned 
to their cottages, beheld, with admiration, the 
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streams of fire issuing from an infinite number 
of great and small apertures. Although the 
subterraneous noises now appear by no means 
violent, and the Malpays, and even the great 
volcano , begin to be covered with vegetables, yet 
the ambient air is so heated by the action of the 
small ovens, that the thermometer, in the shade, 
at a great distance from the surface, rose to 109. 
The traveller is still shown the two brooks, whose 
clear streams formerly watered the plantation, 
bursting forth at a distance of more than a mile 
from the spot where they were enveloped in the 
chasm created by the volcano. These streams, if 
the same, are now united in one, and are of the 
temperature of 126 Fahrenheit. There is near them 
a sulphurous stream, more than 22 feet in breadth, 
the water of which is most highly impregnated 
with that mineral. The belief among the more 
rude Indians in the vicinity is, that the con- 
vulsion was a miracle wrought by some Capuchin 
friars, who had preached, but without effect, to 
their tribes; that, being thus rejected, they 
poured forth imprecations, and declared that the 
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plantation should be first destroyed by earth- 
quakes and volcanos ; and that when the latter 
were burnt out, the climate would gradually 
cool, till, from being perpetually buried in frost 
and snow, it would become totally uninhabitable. 
As the first part of the prediction has been 
fulfilled, and as the gradual coolness has been 
increasing, they live under a strong impression 
that the latter will also be accomplished, thus 
expecting an impossibility, because a natural, 
though unusual, operation of nature has -taken 
place. The industry of the monks, in making 
converts among the Indians, is very great; many 
of them are constantly employed in the work, 
and their anxiety to succeed in it is such, that 
they seldom fail to avail themselves of any 
natural occurrence that can be made subservient 
to their views. 

The Indians, who inhabit this province, are 
of three different races, and each retains its 
original language ; the Tarascs, who were famed 
in the sixteenth century for their industry, and 
the advancement they had made in the mecha- 
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nical arts ; the Otomites, who are remarked for 
their low degree of civilization, and their pecu- 
liarly guttural language, which was noticed by 
Cortez, at the first discovery ; and the Chichi- 
mees, who, like the Tlascalars, have preserved 
the antient language spoken at the Aztec court. 
The whole of the north part of the intendancy is 
inhabited by these tribes, who preserve their 
ancient separation, if not their enmity. They 
are, however, all Christians, and the only white 
man seen in their villages is sometimes a priest, 
though even the ecclesiastics are more frequently 
of the Indian or Mestizo race. The benefices 
are so poor, that it is with difficulty any of the 
clergy can be induced to reside in a country 
where no Spanish is spoken, and which, on the 
sea-coast, is so unhealthy, that the priests fre- 
quently die of malignant fevers within six or 
eight months after their induction. The popu- 
lation, of this intendancy decreased very much in 
the year 1786 and 1790, when the country, from 
long drought, was visited by a scarcity, approach- 
ing to famine. The suffering of the inhabitants 
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would have been much greater, but for the 
humanity of the bishop of the diocese ; who, at 
a loss of morfi than 50,000 dollars to himself, 
procured maize from die neighbouring provinces 
to feed the poor. 

The principal city, Valladolid de Mechoacan, 
contains about 18,000 inhabitants ; it is the 
see of a bishop, and the residence of the atten- 
dant The town-house, churches, and convents, 
are handsome; and the public walk, the Alameda, 
celebrated for its beauty. Pascuaro, the next 
city, is finely situated on the border of a lake of 
the same name. It contains 6000 inhabitants, 
mostly Indians. A former bishop of Valladolid 
is interred here, Vasco de Quirago, who was 
distinguished by his humanity to the Indians, 
and by the skill with which he inspired them with 
the practice of industry : he died in 1656, but 
his memory is preserved by the rude tribes, who 
still call him their father. The only town besides 
is Huitzitzilla, with 2500 inhabitants. Some 
of the mines are very valuable, particularly 
those of Zitaquaro and Real del Oro. 
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INTENDiNCY OF GUADALAXARA. 

Guadalaxara is an intendancy extending over 
a surface of 9612 square leagues, and maintain- 
ing a population of 630,500 souls. It stretches 
123 leagues along the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, where it has the single port of St. Bias. 
It is crossed from east to west by the Santiago, 
a considerable river, which rises on the lake 
Chapala, and empties itself into the Pacific 
Ocean, near St. Bas. It is a most important 
means of communication between the interior of 
the country and the sea, and though now only 
used for floating timber to the naval arsenal, is 
capable of being made the route for the produc- 
tions of Salamanca, Guanaxuato, and Zelaya, to 
the ocean. The volcano of Colima in this pro- 
vince rises to the height of 9200 feet above the 
sea; but the plain on which it stands being 
5500, its appearance is not striking. No erup- 
tion of it is recorded, but it frequently throws 
up smoke and ashes. It is the most westerly of 
all the volcanos of New Spain, This intendancy 
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is both an agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
trict : according to the statement made by the 
iotendant, die value of its annual agricultural 
produce amounted to 2,599,000 dollars, and that 
of its manufactures to 3,902,000. Maize, wheat, 
and cotton, are the principal productions of the 
#oil, whilst the manufactories furnish doth from 
cotton and from wool, both for the inhabitants 
of this district and some of the surrounding 
ones. One of the most productive mines of New 
(Spain, that of Balanos, is within this intendanoy, 
besides which are Asientos de Ibarra, Copala, 
Guichichila, and several smaller ones. The 
city of Guadalaxara is the residence of the 
bishop and of the intendant ; and the highest 
court of justice, the Royal Audience, has its 
sessions in it. It is a corporation with a cabildo. 
The edifices are some of them very magnificent. 
The population in 1793, according to Humboldt, 
was 19,500 ; but, by an account now before us, 
taken in 1809, it appears to amount to more 
than 40,000. The only other city, St. Bias, if U 
wera not unhealthy, would at some time become 
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a port of vast importance. It is the best harbour 
on the western shore of Mexico. It has an in- 
land communication by means of the river St. 
Jago. The country about it is well covered 
with excellent ship timber. Pitch, tar, and 
turpentine, are to be procured with facility, and 
hemp and flax grow as far as they are permitted 
almost spontaneously. It is already the principal 
arsenal for building ships, and the chief place 
where the few ships of war, belonging to Spain, 
in those seas are refitted. It was in the con- 
templation of the government to concentrate 
their naval affairs, by conveying the stores of St. 
Bias to Acapulco, but the superior advantages 
of the former port has induced the continuance 
of it as an arsenal. 

INTENDANCY OF ZACCATECAS. 

The intendancy of Zaccatecas contains 2350 
square leagues, and a population of 153,000 
inhabitants. Its depend ance is almost wholly 
on the rich mines which it contains. The table- 
landr which forms the centre of the district, is 
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composed of sienite, on which strata of primitive 
schistus and schistous chlorites repose. The 
schist forms the base of the mountains of grau- 
wacke and trappish porphyry. There are nine 
small lakes to the north of the capital, which 
abound in muriate and carbonate of soda, 
especially the latter. This carbonate is of great 
use in dissolving the muriates and the sulphurets 
of silver. The central table-land of Asia does 
not abound in soda more than this part of 
Mexico. Some of the richest silver mines are 
worked in this province, where was discovered 
the veta negra de Sombrete. the richest seam 
that was ever discovered in either hemisphere. 
Zaccatecas, the chief place, contains a popu- 
lation of 33,000 inhabitants. Sombrete and 
Fresnillo are large well-inhabited places, and 
increasing as the productiveness of the mines 
which they surround increases. 

INTENDANCY OP OAXACA. 

The intendancy of Oaxaca is one of the 
richest in New Spain ; its extent is 4447 square 
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leagues, and its inhabitants amount to 535,000. 
Its southern boundary extends along 1 the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, from Guatimala to the 
province Puebla, a distance of 110 leagues. 
Oaxaca is one of the most delightful countries 
in this quarter of the globe. The beauty and 
salubrity of the climate, the fertility of the soil, 
and the variety and richness of its productions, 
all minister to the prosperity of the inhabitants, 
who have, in consequence, from the most remote 
period that we are acquainted with, been the 
most advanced in civilization of any portion of 
New Spain. The mountain soil of this province 
forms a singular contrast with that of the ad- 
joining districts. In place of the strata of 
basaltes, and amygdaloid, and porphyry, with 
griinstein base, which cover, the other regions, 
only granite and gneiss are found in these 
mountains. The height of these granite sum- 
mits are not ascertained, but the Cerro de 
Senpualtepec is said to be the loftiest, and from 
one of its heights, both the seas are to be seen. 
This intendancy comprehends two mountainous 
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districts, callled Mixteca and Tzapoteca. The 
Indians of the former, who principally cultivate 
the nopal for the cochineal insect, are an active, 
intelligent, and industrious race of people. 
JSome apcient cemeteries which exist, though in 
ruins, show that the inhabitants of this district, 
before it was known to Europe, had made more 
progress than the other natives of this continent. 
The palace of Mitla was appropriated as a retire- 
ment for the sovereign, to lament for the loss of 
a wife, a mother, or a son. It forms three 
edifices, the principal of which is best preserved, 
and is 130 feet in length. A staircase, formed 
in a pit, leads to a subterraneous apartment, 88 
feet by 26. This gloomy place is covered with 
Grecques, the same as the exterior walls of the 
palace. The most material distinction between 
this and other Mexican edifices is, its having 
pillars of porphyry to support the ceiling ; they 
are 17 feet high, and the shaft is a single piece. 
The similarity of the apartments to those found 
in Upper Egypt is very striking. This province 
gives the title of marquis to the family of Corte^ 
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add the majorazgo belonging to them, consists 
of four towns and forty-nine villages, which 
contain 17,000 inhabitants. The principal city, 
Oaxaca, but sometimes called Antequera, con- 
tains about 24,000 inhabitants. It is the resi- 
dence of the bishop, of the intendant, and the 
oourt of justice. It is well built, and was, till 
the late disturbances, when the insurgents 
entered and plundered it, a most rapidly im- 
proving place. San Antonia de los Cues is a 
populous place, and carries on a considerable 
trade. The only port is Teguantepeque, at the 
mouth of a river, whose bar impedes the entrance 
of large vessels. It is, however, the channel by 
which the indigo and other valuable products of 
Guatimala pass into the river Huascualco, in 
their way to the European markets. The most 
considerable mines are VUlalta, Zolga, Yxtepexi, 
and Totomosla, but their produce is inconsider- 
able, when compared with the richer veins to 
the northward. 

INTENDJLNCY OF MBRIDA. 

Merida is an intendancy of New Spain, though 
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it comprises only the peninsula of Yucatan, 
which formed no part of the ancient empire of 
Mexico, and is now, in part, inhabited by a few 
straggling British subjects, and a numerous 
body of unreclaimed Indians. Its extent is 5977 
square leagues, and its population is estimated 
at 465,000, the far greater part of whom live an 
erratic life. Cape Catoche was once probably 
joined to Cape Antonio, in the Island of Cuba; 
but the period, when the impetuous force of the 
ocean burst the barrier, and formed the Gulf of 
Mexico, must be more a matter of conjecture 
than either of history or of calculation. The 
peninsula has a ridge of high mountains in the 
centre, which divides the part to which the 
English have access from the Spanish inha- 
bitants. The western side of this range alone 
was, strictly speaking, under the Viceroy of 
Mexico, who issued orders for the Indians 
under the authority of Spain to be removed to 
such a distance as to prevent their assisting 
in contraband trade. The soil of this peninsula, 
when cultivated, is fertile, and yields the sub- 
sistence and subjects of commerce which a tro- 
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pical dimate usually affqrds. Its hills abound 
with cattle, whose hides and tallow constitute 
part of * the exports. The climate, especially in 
the hills in the centre, is salubrious, and re- 
freshed by the sea-breezes. Campeche is the 
principal place of commerce, but the whole 
shore is so flat, that vessels cannot approach 
within six or seven miles with safety. Its 
inhabitants are estimated at 7000 or 8000. 
The town of Merida is on an arid plain, forty 
miles from the coast. A small river passes it. 
and enters the sea at a part which can .scarcely 
admit the entrance of large boats ; what little 
commerce it enjoys is by this channel. Its 
exports consist principally of honey, wax, and 
an inferior kind of cotton ; but the latter article, 
owing to the want of machines for clearing the 
seed from the wool, is of very little value. The 
population of the town is 10,000 souls. Besides 
these, there is the small town of Valladolid, with 
about 2500 inhabitants. The rest of the popu- 
lation is scattered in small villages, or spread in 

M 
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wandering tribes. The wood, which takes its 
name from one of the towns of this province 
(Campeche,) is found in great abundance. It 
is suffered to dry for one year after it is cut 
down, when it is usually carried to Vera Cruz 
or Havanna, to be conveyed to Europe. The 
expences of its conveyance are so great, in 
proportion to its value, that it is scarcely worth 
converting into an article of commerce. There 
are no mines of any description in this inten- 
dancy. 

INTENDANCY OP VERA CRUZ. 

The intendancy of Vera Cruz is a narrow 
strip of land, extending along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the river Baraderas or de 
los Largatos, to the great river, or rather the 
estuary of Panuco. Its length is 210 leagues, 
whilst its breadth is only from' 25 to 28 leagues. 
Its whole surface is an extent of 4140 square 
leagues, and its population no more than 
156,000. Having already, under the division 
of commerce, taken a view of its most important 
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dep6t, the city of Vera Cruz, the capital of this 
intendancy, we pass on to the description of its 
interior. There is no region of even the new 
continent where the change and variety of 
climate and production is so abrupt as is this 
province. The high and snowy mountains 
approach almost to the shore, where the intense 
heat of a vertical sun is felt with the fullest 
fervour. The western side of this district forms 
the acclivity of the table-land of Mexico, and 
the ascent is so sudden, that, in the short space 
of a single day, the traveller from the plain 
above may, from the regions of eternal frost and 
snow, reach the level ground on the shore of the 
ocean, where the most suffocating heats prevail. 
In ascending to the upper plain, the increase of 
elevation is distinctly marked by the different 
trees, and other vegetables, and by the modes of 
cultivation, which the peasantry pursue. The 
growth of the oak points out the limit which 
nature has assigned to the dreadful fever of the 
low country. When the region where that tree 
grows is once gained, the apprehension of infec- 
m 2 
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tion from the disease of the warm climate may 
he at rest. In ascending to Xalapa, 4300 feet, 
the forests of liquid-amber announce that the 
traveller is in the region where the clouds from 
the ocean come in contact with the basaltic 
summits of the Cordilleras. A little higher, the 
banana-tree, whose fruit induces indolence in the 
native of the hot climates, ceases to be produc- 
tive, and thus compels the peasant to a more 
laborious kind of cultivation. At the height of 
San Miguel, pine-trees begin to mingle among 
the oaks, and gradually increase to Perote, at 
the elevation of 7700 feet, where the eye of the 
traveller, is first regaled by the spectacle of 
extensive .fields of wheat. A thousand feet 
higher, the climate forbids the growth ^of the 
oak, and only pines are to be seen, which clothe 
the mountains till they penetrate the regions of 
perpetual snow. The coast of Vera Cruz is 
very thinly inhabited ; this may in some measure 
be owing to the insalubrity of its climate, though 
no more can be owing to that cause there, than 
in the other tropical regions ; but, as the coast is 
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the frontier against a naval enemy, the only one 
that New Spain could dread, the military service 
in the militia demanded from the inhabitants 
was much greater than in the cooler regions, 
where, from the climate, it is much less oppres- 
sive ; and, therefore, many fly from the coast, to 
escape the forced service in the corps of lancers 
and cavalry. Though the most fertile spot on 
the globe, yet Vera Cruz has frequently been 
exposed to a want of provisions, from the 
scarcity of labourers in its vicinity to execute 
the small portioil of work which its productive- 
ness demands. 

In this province are two mountains of great 
height. The volcano of Orixaba is 17,300 feet 
above the level of the sea ; it resembles a trun- 
cated cone, and its crater, which inclines to the 
south-east, is visible at a prodigious distance. 
Its upper part is always covered with snow. 
Smoke constantly ascends from it, but it has not 
terrified the inhabitants by an eruption within 
any known period. The Coffer of Perote, 
another mountain, and which, with Orixaba, 
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serves as a guide to mariners in approaching the 
coast, is 13,500 in height. On its summit is a 
square mass, resembling a large chest, from 
which its name has been obtained. No crater 
is to be seen upon it, nor are any eruptions 
recorded ; but currents of lava, near some villages 
in its vicinity, appear to indicate that, at some 
distant period, there must have been a lateral 
explosion. A volcano at Tuxtla, to the south- 
ward of Vera Cruz, has had frequent eruptions 
within recent periods ; one, in March 1793, was 
very considerable; the houses in Vera Cruz, 
Oaxaca, and Perote, were covered with ashes, 
and at the latter place, though a distance of 
180 miles, the subterraneous noises which were 
heard there at the same time, resembled heavy 
discharges of artillery. There are no mines at 
present worked in this intendancy ; some were 
formerly explored, but, after being ascertained 
to be too poor to be profitable, they have been 
abandoned. Some medicinal productions, of more 
value to the physician than to the merchant, 
are collected in this intendancy. The root of 
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the Convolvulus jalap® is found near the city, 
from which it has received its name. Sarsapa- 
rilla is also found in plenty, in the humid and 
shady ravines of the Cordilleras. The royal 
monopoly of tobacco is supplied with part of its 
consumption. from the vicinity of Cordova, and 
creates a large portion of that productive branch 
of revenue. The city of Vera Cruz is the capital 
of the intendancy, and to what has been already 
noticed concerning it, it will be sufficient to add 
that its population is 16,000 inhabitants, and 
that the public buildings and houses are all built 
of materials drawn from the bottom of the ocean > 
a species of madrepones and petchi stein, as there 
is neither stone nor clay in the neighbourhood. 
Water is very scarce and brackish, so that moat 
houses are provided with tanks for holding the 
rain, which falls in most copious showers, or 
rather torrents, at some seasons. 

Xalapa, or Jalapa, is a city rather more than 
half the height of the central Table-land. The 
climate being good, it is the resort of the richer 
inhabitants of Vera Cruz, when their commercial 
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affairs do not demand their persona* attend&iee. 
The sky is serene and beautiful in summer, but 
from December to February it wears a most 
melancholy aspect. When the north winds blow 
at Vera Cruz, the inhabitants of Xalapa are 
enveloped in a thick fog, the thermometer falls 
to 60 or 61, and for several weeks the sun and 
stars are utterly invisible. In the other parts of 
the year, when the heats on the coast are intoler- 
able, and the sufferings from insects highly 
annoying, the residents at Xalapa enjoy all the 
delights that the most voluptuous climate can 
afford. The buildings in this place are spacious, 
and partake of that character of magnificence 
which is prevalent in New Spain. Some atten- 
tion to study and to the fine arts is paid ; and 
there is a School of Drawing, in which children 
of the poorer artisans are instructed, at the 
expence of the richer inhabitants. The popula- 
tion amounts to about 14,000, the greater part 
of whom are whites. 

Perote is a fortress rather than a town, and in 
it the treasure destined for Europe is usually 
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lodged, to trait a secure means of conveyance. 
hi time of war, it is said to have contained at, 
one time more than 40,000,000 of dollars, wait? 
iog an opportunity of being conveyed to Cadiz. 
It is nearly 8>00O feet above the level of the sea, 
and in a country peculiarly barren, 

Cordova is a large town, in a good climate on 
the eastern declivity of the Pic de Orizaba, 
whose ifehabita&te, about 6,000, are mostly 
employed in the cultivation of tobacco ; as are 
those of Orizaba, another town of nearly tb« 
same population, a little to the eastward of Cor- 
dova. The inhabitants of these two places bad 
a contest of many years continuance, respecting 
the course of the new road from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico. After much intrigue, many law-suits, 
and much bribery, a road was begun, and is 
now proceeding from Perote to Xalapa, and 
from thence to the bottom of the mountains near 
Vera Cruz, which, when completed, will have a 
powerful effect on the future condition of the 
whole viceroyalty. There are many smaller 
towns on the more elevated parts of the province, 
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which is, indeed, by fiur the best-peopled division 
of it; but in the border on the sea-coast there 
are merely plantations, haciendas or grazing 
tracts, ranchos, with none but the necessary 
labourers which the two species of establish- 
ments require. 

INTENDAKCY OF SAN LUIS P0T0SI. 

San Luis Potosi is the largest intendancy in 
New Spain, and, like the other northern parts of 
the viceroyalty, very thinly peopled. Its extent 
is 27,260 square leagues, and its population 
835,000. Though this extent is mentioned, it 
is by no means to be relied upon, for the limits 
to the north have never been ascertained with 
any tolerable accuracy, and the greater part has 
never been explored by any but the native In- 
dians. A considerable district lying between 
the rivers Conchos and Bravo del Norte, called 
Bolson de Mapimi, extending over 3,000 leagues, 
is occupied by tribes of Indians called Apaches, 
who make perpetual incursions on the Spanish 
settlers in Coahahuila and New Biscay. San 
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Luis Potosi, from its southern extremity to the 
ridge of mountains which separate it from the 
provincial internets (which will be presently 
noticed), presents a regular declivity ; beginning 
at the Table-land of Mexico, and with a gentle 
descent terminating near Saltillb, where the 
only opening in that range of mountains is to be 
found. The southern part is a country whose 
mines are very productive, and in the northern 
they are supposed to be equally rich ; but the 
want of capital, and the thinness of the popula- 
tion, have hitherto prevented them from being 
explored. The southern part is fertile and cool, 
with the exception of some of the deepest valleys 
and the highest mountains. Wheat is grown 
sufficient for the higher class of inhabitants, but 
the poorer classes use bread made from maize. 
The whole country is well supplied with animal 
food, either from itself or from the prorovneias 
internets. As there are no settlements between 
the river Sabina and the mountains which divide 
it from Texas, this province contains 1,500 
square leagues without habitations, and most 
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parts of the district present nothing but impas- 
sable marshes. Mr. Lafond, a French engineer, 
who passed through this country, states, that 
eight leagues north of Chichi, there are hills 
which abound in coal, from which subterranean 
noises resembling discharges of artillery are 
frequently heard. It occupies ten or twelve 
weeks to. travel from the city of Mexico to the 
frontiers of this intendancy, and the greater 
number of nights, from want of habitations, 
must be passed in the' open air. The city of 
San Luis, the capital, contains a population of 
12,000 inhabitants ; being the seat of the board 
of revenue for the provincial interna*, it has 
considerable intercourse with them. The mines 
of Catorce have only been worked since 1778, 
but they now hold the second or third rank 
among those of New Spain. These mines are 
in rocks easily worked, and requiring but a small 
supply of gunpowder to blast them. They have, 
too, the great advantage of being free from 
water atmost altogether, so as to need no costly 
machines to discharge it. The tpwii of Catorce, 
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situated near the mines, and depending on them, 
has risen with great rapidity from an obscure 
Indian village, to be a large and flourishing 
place ; and, though not yet dignified with the 
title of city, it is much larger than many other 
places so incorporated. 

Though the intendancy of San Luis Potosi 
extends over the four provinces of Leon, San- 
tander, Cohahuila, and Texas, those divisions 
are no part of the viceroyalty of New Spain, but 
are under a chief independent of its control, 
though, in affairs of revenue, they are account- 
able to the intendant of St. Luis, and in law 
processes their last appeal is to the court of royal 
audience in the city of Mexifco. As these pro- 
vinces are but little known to Europe, were but 
slightly noticed by Humboldt, and yet promise, 
at no distant period, both from their natural 
properties, and from their local situation, as the 
frontier towards the United States, to be subjects 
of considerable interest, we shall describe them 
according to the Memorial which their delegate 
to the Cortez at Cadiz, Don Miguel Ramas de 
Arispe, presented to that body. 
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These four provinces occupy two hundred and 
twenty leagues of shore on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Though none of the ports are good, and all have 
bars at their mouths, yet they are capable of 
considerable improvement, and probably would 
be improved, if greater freedom of commerce 
were allowed them. The harbour at the mouth 
of Rio Bravo del Norte, called El Bravo de 
Santiago, is the best on the coast. It has never 
less than thirteen feet water at its entrance, and 
as the tide sometimes rises three feet, it would 
admit vessels, properly adapted for it, of 400 
tons. It is defended from the prevailing storms 
by the island Malahuitas. The river is already 
navigable forty leagues upwards, and might be 
made so, with very little exertion, thirty leagues 
higher. The port of San Barnardo, in lat. 
27° 30', was, indeed, in 1808, decreed to be 
open for admitting vessels either from Spain 
or the colonies; but, up to March 1812, only 
three small sloops had entered it, and, owing 
to some jealousies of the officers of govern- 
ment, the restrictions on commerce were 
such as to forbid the hopes of increase. El 
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Soto de la Marina, a port now closed by 
authority, in 24° 29' of north latitude, if it could 
be opened, would be improved by its own inha- 
bitants, who are anxious to be allowed to do so. 
These four extensive provinces are separated 
from the other dominions of Spain by ridges of 
mountains, which are impassable in most parts 
by horses, and totally so by wheel-carriages, 
except at the single chasm where the city of 
Saltillo is built, and which has, in consequence, 
become the focus of all communication. Their 
intercourse with each other is maintained with 
great facility, both by means of their rivers and 
their extensive and rich plains ; and they can 
exchange their different productions without 
encountering those difficulties which almost 
exclude their communication with New Spain. 
Coahuila, the largest of the provinces, is the 
southernmost, and divided from San Luis Potosi 
and Zaccatecas by the Cordilleras before noticed. 
It is 200 leagues in length and 100 in breadth. 
Its situation is generally elevated, and being 
well sheltered from the north-west winds, its 
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climate is generally healthy, not too hot even is 
the summer, nor severely cold in the winter 
months. Its surface is most luxuriantly irrigated 
by the numberless springs which burst from its 
hills, and produce rivulets that contribute to 
increase the waters of the great river Bravo del 
Norte. The water of these springs is generally 
pure, from mineral solutions, and is pleasing 
to the taste ; but some are impregnated with 
sulphur, and are used for medicinal purposes, 
its pastures are clothed with rich natural grasses, 
and admirably calculated for breeding, rearing, 
and fattening cattle; and its forests furnish 
abundance of wood, well calculated for every 
kind of construction. There are mines of salt- 
petre, copperas, alum, lead, tin, and copper, 
besides some silver in Santa,Rosa, and gold in 
Sacramento. These mineral treasures, for want 
of population and capital, have been rather 
ascertained than explored. The inhabitants are 
almost wholly of the white race, or with such 
slight mixture of the Indian blood, as to make 
no distinction in colour worthy of notice. 
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The native tribes within the province have been 
extinguished; but, on the borders, they have 
the warlike nations of the lipancs and Cuman- 
ches to the north, and the Apaches and Mesca- 
leros to the west. The principal town, Saltillo, 
contains 6000 inhabitants ; it is the seat of the 
fiscal branch of the government for the four 
provinces. An annual fair is held at it, to which 
great crowds resort, and exchange their produce 
for the few articles of European luxury, which 
their high prices and the poverty of the inha- 
bitants enable them to obtain. Monclova is 
deemed the capital of the province, because it 
is the head-quarters of the military ; but the 
governor-general resides at Chihecahua, in New 
Biscay. He is independent of the viceroy of 
Mexico, and has equal power throughout the 
four provinces, except in matters of finance, 
and in legal decisions. Cohauila contained 
betwixt 70,000 and 80,000 inhabitants in 1811. 
They are solely occupied in agriculture, and 
produce excellent wheat and barley, and great 
variety of fruits. The vines cultivated here 
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make wine of very excellent flavour, and consi- 
derable strength ; and, if admitted into New 
Spain, would be a valuable source of riches. 
The province of Texas began to be peopled from 
Cohauija, in the middle of the last century. San 
Antonio de Bejar, the principal (dace, is called 
a city, as are Espirito Santo and Nacodoches; 
but all have a very small population. In each 
town, a troop of cavalry is established; and, 
/since 1806, detachments have been posted on 
' the* rivers Guadalupe and Trinidad, and in the 
port of Arcotaisas. On account of the preten- 
sions of the government of the United States, a 
body of militia of 700 men has been kept con- 
stantly in active service in this province, and 
they, with their families, have contributed to 
extend cultivation and to increase the popu- 
lation. The plains in this province are culti- 
vated with indigo, coffee, and sugar, but to very 
trifling extent ; and they produce sasafras, snake- 
root, and some other drugs. Mines are said to 
£$ist, but none are worked. < 
• The province of Leon* or, as it is pompously 
designated by the Spaniards, the New Kingdom 
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of Leon, is one hundred leagues in length, and 
fifty in breadth, all in a love and hot climate, 
except the town of Rio Blanco, and the Valley 
de Labr&dores, which are beyond the mountains, 
afid with difficulty approached from the other 
parts of the province. Ks soil is generally fruit- 
ful, and abounds in excellent pastures, on which 
numerous, cattle are bred. It produces abun- 
dance of corn and fruits ; and mines of lead, tin, 
and copper, dre slightly worked. The inha- 
bitants affirm/that it has several rich mines of 
silver and gtild; but ! they are too " poo* to work 
them. The city of Monte del Rey is the capital ; 
it is the residence of the bishop, who has spiritual 
authority over the four provinces. There is ih 
it a college, a Cathedral served by seventeen 
priests, an hospital, aid & convent of Francis- 
cans. The capital contains 9000 souls. ' There? 
is another city, Ianare's, and several towns, but 
&ey cannot be'Iar'ge, as the whole population of 
the province only amounted to between 70,000 
and 80,000- inhabitants. 

The province of Santander, like that of Leon; 
n 2 
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only began to be peopled about fifty years a,go, 
As part of this province is on the coast, it iff 
warm, but in general healthy, the air being free 
from humidity, and cooled by the trade-wind in 
the day, and the land-wind at night. The more 
elevated parts are cooler, but the mountains are 
not of that immense height, as to be intolerable 
even on their summits. The country is well 
irrigated, and the soil well calculated for every 
production of all climates. Its mines of tin, 
lead, and copper, are affirmed to be rich, and 
the ore of the latter is said to be the nearest to 
the pure metal of any hitherto discovered. The 
inhabitants amount only to between 60,000 and 
70,000. Horcasitas, the capital, contains aboflt 
5000 ; the remainder are distributed in several 
smaller towns, and in numerous villages and 
farms, and are wholly employed in the affairs 
of agriculture. This province abounds with 
excellent horses, with which part of Mexico is 
supplied ; they are of an active make, accustomed 
to "perform long journeys, and, what is of vast 
consequence, when the use of shoes is not 
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introduced, with very hard hoofe. The sheep 
have multiplied in an extraordinary degree, for 
the short period during which these provinces 
have been settled. They not only suffice for 
their own consumption, but supply the markets 
ef Zacatecas, Queretara, Mexico, and Puebla, 
notwithstanding their immense distance. Not- 
withstanding the riches of the soil, and the 
salubrity of the air, the inhabitants of these 
provinces have made no progress to be compared 
with that of those who have .proceeded ftem 
the United States, into the western part of the 
continent, or to the British province of Upper 
Canada. This maybe accounted for in some 
measure, from the want of capital in the settlers; 
for it appears that they are obliged to sell their 
cotton, as well as the wool from their sheep, to 
the people of the south, as soon as it i? collected, 
from not having money to pay for weaving it at 
home. Some manufactories have commenced at 
Saltillo, where about forty looms are at work ; 
but such is their poverty, that they are obliged 
to sell every week what they produce, that they 
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may purchase a supply of wool to work with in 
the subsequent week. Although this want pf 
capital is a great impediment, it might be r an4 
would be surmounted, if the bad policy of the? 
government did not. tend to keep them from 
improvement. Being prevented, by the system, 
adopted in many parts of the Spanish dominions* 
from having direct intercourse from their owp 
ports with qny other; ail they want, corner 
loaded with heavy duties and charges, and what, 
they have to dispose of copies to the consumer 
with similar addition*. In these kind of 
transactions the tax called Alcavala, — a duty on 
the sale of every commodity^ is felt witfr pecu- 
liar pressure. This is. strongly stated, by Doq 
Miguel Rpmos, in his Memorial. 

" There 19 no open port for all the opulent 
kingdom of Mexico/', he says, " but that of Vera 
Cruz, which has a most scandalous monopoly of 
all European goods. . These goods at Cadiz are 
the second hand, Vera Cruz is the third, Mexico, 
Queretara, or Zacatecas, the fourth, the great 
fair of Saltillo is the fifth, thence they are spread 
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e*ery year to the dealers of the interior, which, 
makes the sixth hand, and then to the consumer 
the geveajth. These goods have to their original 
cost added the duties of export at the place: 
from whence they are first stent ; of importation 
and of exportation at Cadiz, of various duties at 
Vera Cruz, of the Akavala there, the same at 
Mexico, at Saltillo, and the other dealers through 
Vrhose hands they pass. To this must be added: 
ikie expehce of freights and carriage, /and the: 
profit of '«ach dealer through whom it v has 
Cached the poor consumer. The Alcavcda j& 
^Vten levied oh the last purchaser, and \vith such 
fyratiny and Cruelty, that the poor labourer is 
compelled to pay it on the remnants of cloth ha 
buys at Saltillo to cover his naked family ; and 
the small quantities of rice, flour, or beans, 
which he sells there, must. bear the same costly 
expences of freights, profits, and Alcavalas.. 
Whilst the merchants of Cadiz, of Vera Cruz, 
x>f Mexico, and of Saltillo, gain, the heavy 
.weight of the duties and charges falls upon and 
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impoverishes the poor cultivator, in the pro- 
vincial interna*" 

It seems to have been the weak policy of 
Spain to make government precede, and not 
follow, population ; to appoint officers of revenue 
before there are inhabitants to pay it; to build 
churches, and remunerate the clergy, before 
any worshippers are collected ; and to appoint 
military commanders before any troops can be 
mustered. The policy, both of Great Britain 
and the United States, has beep directly the 
reverse. As their subjects have proceeded tp 
cultivate the deserts, they have been left to 
themselves ; and when, by their increase in 
numbers and in wealth, which, on good soils, 
has been with great rapidity, they have felt the 
want of government, laws, religious institutions, 
or armed protectors, they have either been 
supplied to them, or their necessities have com-? 
pelled them to provide those requisites from 
their own resources. In one case, nature has 
been left to her own course, and she has con-* 
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verted the desert woods into cultivated fields 

• 

and populous cities ; in the other, art has been 
exercised where it was unnecessary, and the 
consequence has been a slow, languid, and 
doubtful progress, accompanied with arduous 
struggles for even the necessaries of existence. 

1NXENDANCY OF DURANGO. 

The intendancy of Durango, or, as it is more 
usually called, of New Biscay, has m extent of 
of 16,873 square leagues, and a population of 
160,000 inhabitants. The northern border of 
this province, for more than 200 leagues, is 
inhabited by warlike and independent Indians. 
The Acoclames, the Cocoyaroes, the Apaches, 
the Mescaleros, and Fardones, possess the 
Bolson and mountains of jChamante, on the left 
bank of the Rio del Norte. The Membrenos 
are farther to the west, in the wild ravines of 
(he Sierra de Acha. The Cunjanches, and the 
numerous tribes of Chechimees, included by (he 
Spaniards in the general and vague term of 
Mecos, disturb the inhabitants of New Biscay, 
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and eoriip&l tbm always to tnwtf in large bodies, 
or.w*H*rfmed. The military posts (presides), 
on the frontiers, are too far from cftchiQther to» 
itotercejrt the excursions of these savage tribes, 
who aae well skilled in all the stratagems of 
petty predatory warfare. The Cumanches are 
the mortal enemies of the Apaches, some of 
whose tribes live in peace among the Spaniards, 
add are formidable foes to the colonists of New 
Biscay. They have learnt to tame the horses, 
which have increased to wiidness si rice ' the 
Europeans have settled In the country/ and the^ 
are become expert and agile* horsemen. The 
Cumanches, like all the savages who ranger 
extensive savannas, are ignorant of their original 
country. They wander over the plain »ccooa- 
panied by large dogs, whom they have trained 
to carry their tents, made of the hides of the 
buffalo. These savages are most to be dreaded 
on account of their cruelty, *s they murder all 
their* adult prisoners, and carry away the chil- 
dren, whom they preserve for their slaves. The 
Indian tribes on this frontier arc certainly orjt 
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the decrease ; and, withki the last twenty, years/ 
their inroads have been fewer. Their hatred to 
the whites is, however, unabated; and though 
the frequent wdni of success may have lessened 
their hopes, it has not diminished either their 
animosity or. their courage. . They have can* 
ceotrated themselves in the -vicinity of Moqni* 
and ui the mountains of Nabajoa, and: have 
driven away, the Spanish colopists, The evil 
effect of being thus [stationary in a strong 
country tfjll be tong. felt, awJLprawPt their 
becoming mow civilised;, ais the. spirit, of 
revenge which Indian* peculiarly imbibe wifl 
act as an pbstacle tp their jntercou?se with tJw 
Europeans,, or with thpse tribes that live araoag 
them. If the same races of Mexipan Indiana 
.existed in New Biscay as in the table-land of 
the viceroyalty, the wild tribes would, be mof$ 
likely to become gradually conciliated by them 
than by Europeans alone. But, in New Biscay, 
Jthere are no Indians who pay the tax, and are 
Jthereby freed from the aleavala. All are whites, 
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or so nearly approaching to that racfe, that they 
are accounted such. 

This perpetual state of warfare with the 
Indians, which has long efidured, by which the 
colonist, in his lonely farm, is under the ne- 
cessity of being always watchful and always 
armed, has given to the inhabitants of the fron- 
tiers a degree of courageous energy, and a tem- 
perament of a peculiar kind. The climate is 
favourable to corporeal strength, and these 
causes have created a race of borderers who 
endure hunger, suffer fatigue, maintain watch- 
fulness, and exhibit courage, whieh, though now 
only called forth by predatory warfare, would 
become powerful means of defence if -they should 
be involved in warfare with the descendants of 
other Europeans, advancing towards them from 
the United States. This strength of body is 
said, also, to be productive of strength of mind, 
and a happy disposition of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Those who superintend the seminaries of 
Mexico have remarked that their most distinr 
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guished students in the exact sciences have been 
natives of the most northern provinces of New 
Spain. Durango is a mining country, and 
consequently furnishes both capital and con- 
sumers to the agriculture, which, for the paucity 
of the inhabitants, is in a flourishing state. 
Near the better-peopled division of the country, 
wheat is grown sufficient for those who prefer it 
to maize, which is, however, the common food 
of the greater proportion of the inhabitants. 

The climate is generally temperate. In even 
the more settled parts, snow is not unusual in 
the winter, and the thermometer descends fre- 
quently below the freezing point to 14° of Fah- 
renheit. A singular group of rocks is seen near 
the capital, which have engaged the attention of 
mineralogists. The basis of these rocks, called 
La Brena, appear to be basaltic amygdaloid, 
which seem to have been raised up by volcanic 
fires. They are covered with scoria. They 
are in the midst of a level plain ; are twelve 
leagues in length from north to south, and six 
leagues in breadth from east to west. They are 
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of a most grotesque form; and, on the summit, 
there is a crater 320 feet in circumference, and 
100 feet in depth. Near these rocks, a remark- 
ably large mass of iron is found in the midst of 
a level plain ; it is probably an aerolite. Its 
weight, calculated by its size, is It tons $ cwt. 
The city of Durango is the residence of an 
intendaut,'' and of the bishop of the diocese ; its 
population amounted to about 12,000. Chi- 
chuabua, San Jos6 del Parral, and San Juan del 
Rio, cbntain about 10,000 each ; and there are 
several smaller towns, many of which derive 
their names, as -well as their existence, from the 
mines near Which they have been built. 

'...!.... I "... 

INT&PANCY OF SONORA. 

i * 

: The last intendancy of New Spain is Sonora* 
extending over 19,143 square leagues, and 
inhabited by 121,400 persons. From the pro* 
portion between ite extent and population, it 
will naturally be inferred, that a very small por- 
tion only of it is cultivated. It extends through 
ten degrees of latitude 09 the Pacific Ocean and 
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the Gulf of California. In some parts it is not 
more than 60 leagues in breadth, and in others 
120. The post from Mexico to California passes 
through this district on horseback, and crosses 
the gulf in a launch to Loreto, or Old! California. 
The whole distance traversed by the eourier wi«h 
correspondence from Guatimala to San Fran- 
cisco, in New California, is upwards of 8&M) 
miles. The northern part of Senora is* chiefly 
inhabited by a numerous Indian nation, 1 called 
the Pima*. They mostly live under 'the direction 
of missionary monks, and are followers of the 
Catholic rites and ceremonies. In the ravines 
of this mountainous country much gold has been 
found, sometimes in very large grains ; but> the 
washing places are subject to incursions frorti 
some unreclaimed Indians, which prevent their 
yielding to the extent they would do under other 
circumstances. There has been hitherto tio 
permanent intercourse between Sonora, New 
Mexico, and New California. The government 
has directed chains of missions to be established 
to preserve the communication, but its efforts 
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have been fruitless. Two monks of the pr&pa- 
ganda of Queretaro have recently been enabled 
to traverse the whole country from Moefterey to 
San Francisco, without crossing, as is commonly 
done, into any part of California. Father Graces 
and Father Font departed from Horcasilas, and in 
eleven days reached an extensive and beautiftil 
plain, at one league distant from the southern 
bank of Rio Gila, where they discovered the 
Casa Grande; the place at which the Astec 
nation rested many years, in its progress from 
the north to the place where it finally settled. It 
is constructed of rammed clay in squares of 
unequal sizes, but symmetrically placed. It is 
a square, each of whose sides is 445 feet and 
parallel to the cardinal points. The walls are 
four feet in thickness. The edifice had three 
stories and a terrace, and the staircase was on. 
the outside. A wall, on which were square 
towers, surrounded it, and appeared to have 
served for purposes of defence. There are ves- 
tiges of an artificial canal from the river for 
supplying it with water, and the whole sur- 
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Touhdihg place ia covered with fragments of 
earthen pots and pitchers, some of which are 
neatly painted with red or blue. There are 
besides found many pieces of the volcanic glass, 
or obsidian, which was used when the Spaniards 
flrst visited Mexicb, f6r mirrors, as well as for 
razors, knives, and arms. This is deemed by 
the Mexican antiquaries to be a decisive proof, 
that those who emigrated to this place came 
from some thore northern region, where the 
volcanic production is profusely to be found. 
Those Indians who inhabit the plains near the 
river Gila, by no means deserve the appellation 
of savages, though they never had, before these 
missionaries visited them, any communication 
with the inhabitants of Sonora. They were found 
in villages of two or three thousand persons, 
were comfortably clothed, and had' fields cul- 
tivated with maize, cotton, and gourds. The 
missionaries, in order to convert them, exhibited 
a large picture, painted on a cotton cloth, which 
represented a sinner burning in the flames of 
hell. It terrified them, and they requested the 
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fathers not to unrol it again, or to speak to them 
of what would happen after death. These Indians 
are of a mild and sincere character. When the 
missionaries explained to them, by an interpreter, 
the security which prevailed in the Christian 
missions, where an Alcalde administered justice; 
the chief replied, " This order of things may be 
necessary for you, but we do not steal, and we 
very seldom disagree ; what use, then, have we for 
an Alcalde among us?" The most considerable 
places in this intendancy are Sonora, the 
residence of the bishop, and Arispe, each of 
which contains a population of 7000 or 8000 ; 
but Cinaloa, Culiacon, and Las Almas, each 
reckon their inhabitants at near 10,000. There 
are several silver mines, which, though bene- 
ficial to their proprietors, are worked to a very 
limited extent. 



NEW MEXICO. 

New Mexico has been pompously dignified 
by Spanish writers with the title of a kingdom, 
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though it does not contain more than 40,000 
souls, on a few detached spots in a surface of near 
6000 square leagues. It is a long and compara- 
tively narrow strip of country, through which 
that great river Bravo del Norte runs. Its 
boundary towards the north has never been 
ascertained, though the government of the 
mother-country has claimed, as a portion of the 
whole track, up to the 88th degree of north 
latitude. In this view of it, the length is 175 
leagues, whilst its breadth varies from 30 to 60 
leagues. Though it has been settled, as far as 
establishing some towns can be said to settle 
a country, for more than 200 years, yet it is 
separated by uninhabited and most malignant 
marshes, in which travellers are frequently 
exposed to attacks from ferocious tribes of 
unreclaimed Indians. Three stations were ori- 
ginally fixed on as garrisons (presidios) to 
maintain the communication ; but, in a general 
revolt of the Indians, they were either destroyed 
or abandoned. There are several passes which 
are dangerous for passengers, especially the defile 

o 2 
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of Robeledo, to the west of the great river, and 
the desert del Muerto* in both of which, many 
white persons have been massacred by the wan- 
dering Indians. The desert of the Muerto is a 
plain of 30 leagues in extent, and destitute of 
water ; and the whole of that district suffers 
from the same cause, as there is not a single 
spring issuing from the mountains of Los 
Mans os. From this aridity alone, it is impos- 
sible that the two populations should ever 
unite, how much soever they may both increase 
their numbers. Though New Mexico is in 
the same latitude as Syria and Persia, the 
climate is remarkably cold. It sometimes 
freezes in the month of May ; and, a little to 
the north of Sante F&, the great river is frozen 
sufficiently hard to admit the passage of men 
and horses in the winter season. The mountains 
which bound this great river do not wholly lose 
their snow till the beginning of June. The 
elevation of the river in these cold regions has 
never been exactly ascertained; but, at the 
capital, it is not supposed to be greater than 
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2200 or 2600 feet. The most interesting cir- 
cumstance attending New Mexico is the great 
river Bravo de Norte, the Mississippi of this 
part of North America, passing through the 
whole of it; a circumstance which, when the 
country is fully peopled, must make its pos- 
session a matter of the highest importance. This 
great stream has its origin in the Sierra Verde ; 
the point of separation between those streams 
that run to the south sea, and those that run to 
the Mexican gulf. Like the Orinoco, the Mis- 
sissippi, and other American rivers of similar 
long course, it has periodical rises and falls. 
The waters begin to swell in April, increase 
through May, and reach their highest pitch in 
June. In the drought of summer alone it is 
fordable, and then, from its rapidity, only by 
horses of extraordinary strength. Thte borders 
of it are well wooded, irregular* and highly 
picturesque. Its waters are remarkably turbid, 
like the Orinoco and the other vast rivers of 
South America. The recollection of a very 
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extraordinary event, which occurred in this river 
in 1752, is preserved by the inhabitants. The 
whole bed of the river became suddenly dry for 
more than thirty leagues above and twenty leagues 
below El Passo. The water made for itself a new 
channel near the Porideo of San Eleazario. This 
loss of the river continued several weeks. The fine 
plains which surround £1 Passo, and which are 
irrigated by small canals, became wholly dry, 
and the inhabitants could only obtain water by 
digging wells in the forsaken channel of the river. 
After a time the stream resumed its former 
course, and continued its accustomed channels, 
probably because in the new course the deposit 
ef its mud had filled the chasm, and the subter- 
raneous conductors had become filled up. In 
some part of the northernmost division of New 
Mexico, the rivers empty themselves into the 
Mississippi, and the river De Pecos is probably 
the same with the Red River of the Natchitoches ; 
and, perhaps, when the geography of the dis- 
trict is ascertained, the river called by the 
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Spaniards Napestia, may prove to be the same 
as that which lower down is called by the Anglo- 
Americans the Arkansas. 

The colonists of New Mexico live in a state of 
perpetual hostility with the Indians that surround 
them ; hence, though there are several towns 
and garrisons (presidios), there are no soli- 
tary farms or extensive plantations ; all are con- 
centrated around those places whose population 
is sufficient to bid defiance to the wandering 
Indians. The colonists are provided with all 
that nature absolutely requires from their own 
soil; the grains of Europe flourish, and the 
pastures supply abundance of animal food; all 
other supplies they must dispense with, as they 
are too far removed from the civilized world to 
maintain any commercial intercourse. 

The capital is Santa F&, situate to the east of 
the great river ; its population is about 3,600. 
Albuquerque, to the west of the Sierra Obscura, 
has a population of 6,000; and Taos, to the north, 
has about 9,000. The Passo del Norte is a 
garrison, at which travellers must provide them- 
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selves with food to subsist on during their 
journey of 60 leagues, over the desert which 
separates it from Santa F6. The fields there 
are well cultivated with maize and wheat, and 
the vineyards produce excellent sweet wines. 
The gardens are well stocked with figs, peaches, 
apples, pears, and the other fruits of Europe. 
Artificial irrigation is here conducted on very 
simple but very good principles, and the effect 
is visible in all their crops. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Although the country of California is not, 
stricjdy speaking, a part of Mexico, yet it is a 
dependant upon the government of that vice- 
royalty, and can have no intercourse with Europe 
but through it ; there seems, therefore, noplace 
so proper to introduce the most recent information 
respecting it as after that country. It is divided 
into two intendancies, called New and Old 
California ; the latter, though first settled, con- 
tains the fewest inhabitants ; they are not 
estimated at more than 7,000 or 6,000, though 
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the district contains nearly as many square 
leagues of surface. Of these, two-thirds are 
Indians, who, though they may be taught a few 
Catholic prayers and ceremonies, are almost as 
untamed as they were three centuries ago. The 
number of white people do not exceed 1,000, 
who are dispersed on several missions and gar- 
risons, designated on the Spanish maps with the 
names of towns, but which are, in reality, but 
miserable collections of hovels. Lorette is the 
most important place, being a presidio;; and, 
besides it, there are two missions, Santa Ana 
And San Joseph ; the latter of which has been 
best known from its having been the station in 
which the astronomical observations were made, 
and the transit of Venus observed in 1768, by 
the French Abb6 Chappe and a Spanish astro- 
nomer, Don Vincente Doz. 

New California, though to the north, and in 
a less genial climate, possesses a more fertile 
soil and more numerous population. The inha- 
bitants were estimated at 15,000 in about 2,000 
square leagues of extent in the year 1802. The 
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settlement of this country has been but recent, 
being first occupied by Spaniards, in 1769. Its 
increase since that period, with very trifling 
additions from fresh emigrants, has been singu- 
larly rapid. The numbers in 1790 were 7,748 
souls ; inl800, 13,468; and in 1802, 15,562. The 
fertility of the soil is such, as must cause a con- 
tinued increase, if, as cannot be doubted, the 
principle is correct that the multiplication of 
mankind is limited by the quantity of food that 
can be produced. It is stated, on good autho- 
rity, that in the year 1791 there were sowed in 
the whole province 874 fanegas of wheat, the 
produce of which, at the harvest, amounted to 
15,197, or more than 17 for 1. The next 
season recorded, that of 1802 was nearly as 
beneficial. The seed sown was 2,089 fanegas, 
and the crop reaped was 33,576 fanegas. The 
increase of the flocks and herds seems to be 
keeping equal pace with the produce of the corn- 
fields. In 1791, the black cattle were 24,958, 
and in 1802 they had been augmented to 67,782; 
whilst sheep, horses, mules, and pigs, had 
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been similarly increased. As in other Spanish 
colonies, some impolitic regulations check its 
growth. The soldiers are discouraged from 
becoming cultivators, and the monks, who rule 
the country, rather discourage the settlement of 
white people, because they are less obedient than 
the Indians, whom they convert. In spite of 
these regulations, however, the colony bids fair 
to become populous and flourishing. The cli- 
mate is remarkably salubrious, and the fruits of 
Europe flourish most luxuriantly, especially the 
vine, from which already some very good wine 
has been made. There are abundance of wild ani- 
mals, especially stags of vast size, with horns of 
enormous length, some said to be nine feet long. 
These animals, called venados, are remarkably 
swift of feet. They are caught by hunters on 
horseback, but, being swifter than the best 
horses, they can only be come up to when they 
stop to drink, when a running noose is thrown 
otter them, in the same dexterous manner in 
which the Spanish hunters take wild horses and 
cows. The Indians have a different mode of 
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taking these animals. They place the horns of 
one on their own beads, and conceal in the 
bushes every thing but the horns, which appear 
above; the herd approach without fear, and are 
then killed by arrows. The animals lately exhi- 
bited in London, under the nartie of Wapiti, 
were of this kind ; and though stated, by the 
proprietor, to have been caught on the banks of 
the Missouri, were, more probably, the venados 
of California. They had not arrived at their 
full growth, but one of them was theb on the 
shoulder seventeen hands two inches in height* 
The capital of New California is San Carlos de 
Monterey- It has an excellent bay, and good 
anchorage in six fathom water; and the English 
ships, bound to the fur stations on the north* 
west coast of America, find refreshments there, 
which are highly grateful in their protracted 
voyages*. The other settlements on the coast 
amount to twelve, whose population Varies from 
500 to 1,600 souls. The whole cultivation, and 
nearly all the inhabitants, are either in these 
places or in their immediate vicinity. 
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THE PROVINCE OR KINGDOM OF 
GUATIMALA. 

The history of this province will be found 
embodied in the recent political history of the 
whole kingdom of Mexico, and, it will be 
observed, was the principal scene of action, 
occupied by the constitutional General Morelos. 
It is now a united state of the Mexican nation, 
under the present constitutional government. 

TERRITORIAL EXTENT. 

The province of Guatimala is the last in 
North America, and is situated between the 8th 
and 17th deg. of north latitude, and the 82d and 
95th deg. of west longitude. Its whole length is 
260 leagues. Its breadth in the widest part is 180 
leagues, and in the narrowest about 60. On 
the west it is bounded by the intendancy of 
Oaxaca, on the north-west by the intendancy of 
Yucatan, on the south-east by the province of 
Veraguas, on the south-west by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the north by the Atlantic Ocean. 
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PACE OP THE COUNTRY, CLIMATE, SOIL, &C* 

The province of Guatimala is divided into 
districts or sub-provinces, the names of which 
are as follow, Chiapa, Tuxtla, Suchiltepeqnes, 
Escuintla, Guazacapan, Zonzonate, St. Salvador, 
St. Anne, St. Vincent, St. Michael, Vera Paz, 
Peten, Chiquimala, Acasaguastlan, Honduras 
or Comayagua, Tegucicalpa, Nicaragua, Tola- 
galpa, Leon, Matagalpa, Realejo, Subtiava, 
Nicoya, Costa Rica, Gueguetenango, Quezal- 
tenango, Solola or Atitan, Chimaltenango, Sa- 
catepeques. 

In such a large tract of country as the 
province of Guatimala, whose shores are washed 
for a very considerable distance by both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, the face of the 
country must be as various as it is extensive. 
Near the sea it is flat, marshy, and unhealthy ; 
but less so on the side of the Pacific than 
the Atlantic sea. The interior of the coun- 
try is much elevated, and, therefore, more 
salubrious ; but at all times very hot, from its 
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proximity to the equator, and presents an alter- 
nation of mountains and plains, which peculiar 
diversity of formation fits it for almost every 
kind of agriculture. The soil is so fertile, even 
on the tops of mountains, that it yields fruits 
without preparation, and those in the greatest 
abundance. 

Amongst the fruits are to be found the 
plantain, apple, pine-apple, peaches, sapotes, 
jocotes, and many others. 

The variety of flowers is exceedingly nume- 
rous and exquisitely beautiful. 

Culinary vegetables are also very common. 

The astonishing fecundity of the soil of 
Mexico, generally, has excited the surprise of 
Europeans, in which this province exceeds all 
others. Grain has been known, in many in- 
stances, to produce Jive hundred fold ; and 
always two, but sometimes three harvests in a 
year. 

These consist of wheat, barley, rice, and a 
kind of Indian corn called sessamum. 

There are several species of pulse, kidney- 
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beans, garbangos or Spanish peas, lentils, 
beans, and several others. 

In short, there is not any thing, whether 
classed under the necessaries of life, or included 
in the list of luxuries, which the soil is not 
capable of producing. 

In a commercial point of view, there are few 
countries in the world which produce, without 
the aid of manufactures, such valuable, varied 
and abundant merchandize. The woods consist 
of cedar, caoba or red wood, granadilk), ronron, 
brasil, purple wood, mahogany, guayacan, man- 
grove, and many others ; the medicinal plants of 
note are, palo de la vida, copalchi, sarsaparilla, 
hellebore, contrayerba, musk, canchalagua, cala- 
guala, tea, coffee, ginger, mechoachan, julep, 
cassia, tamarinds, &c. A prodigious variety of 
gums and balsams, estimable for their fragrance 
or curative virtues ; as turpentine, carana, leehe 
de maria (dragon 9 s blood), amber, white and 
black balsam and oil of balsam ; also cochineal, 
achiote, pepper, lacre, bastard saffron, chiapa 
pepper, vanilla, hides, sulphur; saltpetre, sal 
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ttfuqoniftp, purple (from the murex), mother-of- 
pearl, togrtoiseshejl, cotton of various kinds, to- 
h^cco, and above aU, sugar? cocoa, and indigo; 
the. two last superior to all otiier in the world. 
. la this province ate found all thte animals 
common to Mexico, the danta, armadillo, tepis- 
guinte, alligator, quanp, lories and parrots of 
various kinds; besides which, a small fox, 
called & zoritya, and a bird, the plumage of 
which is superbly splendid, called quezal,+ are 
peculiar U> this region. • 



* In the district of Chiquimala are manufactured small 
loavqa of unrefined sugar, of a. brown colour, called pandas, 
or raspings ; they are so extremely sweet, that they very soon 
cloy the taste, and there is an immense consumption of them 
in all parts of the country, being used not only for domestic 
purposes, but also for making brandy and chica, a drink of 
the Indians, with which they intoxicate themselves. 

t The plumage is of an exquisite emerald green, and the 
tail-feathers very lpng. The natives make .use of them in 
their dances as ornaments ; they were formerly sent to the 
kings of Mexico as a very valuable present. Great care was 
taken not to kill the birds, and they were released after having 
been robbed of their beauty. They build their nests with two 
openings, "entering at one and quitting at another, to avoid 
disturbing their plumes. 
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The earth is by no means destitute of the 
precious and valuable metals, for amongst its 
mineral productions are included gold, silver, 
iron, and lead ; previously to the revolution in 
the district of Chiguimal, the mines of Alote- 
pegue were the most productive. In the district 
of Comayagua the Valley of Olancho is memo- 
rable for the immense riches that have been 
collected from the river Quayape, that flows 
through it ; and even, till late, the purest gold 
found in the province, was to be found in its 
jsands. In the district of Tegucigalpa, in the 
jurisdiction of Choluteca, is situated El Corpus, 
the richest mine in the kingdom ; it produced 
gold in such large quantities, as, at first, to 
excite suspicion of the real nature of the metal, 
and a treasury was established on the spot, for 
the sole purpose of collecting the king's fifth ; 
it, however, terminated unsuccessfully. Silver 
is found in the district of St Salvador. 

There are a great many rivers and several 
lakes in the province of Guatimala. Some of 
Ihe rivers discbarge themselves into the sea 
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northward, and others to the south. The follow- 
ing are navigable ; Fresh Golf, Mbtagua, Cama- 
lecoh, Ulna, Leta or Leones, Aguan, Limones, 
Rio'Tinto, Plantain, Pantasma, Mosguito, St. 
Juan north ; and Guista, Laroala, Zicalapa, 
Miehatoyat, Slave, Paza, Zonzonate, Lempa, 
Viego, Nicaragua, and Nicoya south. The most 
celebrated lakes are those of Granada ; the largest, 
Atitftn, Peten, and Amatilan. 

The lake, of Nicaragua, or Granada, is the 
largest of this province, and may rank amongst 
the; most extensive in the world ; being more 
than 180 miles long, from west to east, and 
nearly 100 broad, from north to south ; having 
almost every where a depth of 10 fathoms, with 
a muddy bottom, except along the shore, where 
there is clean sand. The city is supplied with 
water from the lake, which also furnishes an 
inexhaustable abundance of fine fish. It is 
rendered extremely picturesque, by the numerous 
small islands with which the surface is studded : 
. these are all uncultivated, except Ometap, which 
is inhabited. On this there is a lofty mountain, 

f2 
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of a conical shape, that is an active volcano, and 
frequently emits both flames and smoke. The 
lake itsdlf is liable to tempestuous agitations, 
when the waves rise with violence, as they do in 
the open sea, under the impetus of a heavy gate. 
Although a great number of rivers fall into this 
basin, and the river St. Julian is the only visible 
outlet, yet it is remarked, as an extraordinary 
phenomenon, that there is no indication, at any 
time, of increase or decrease of the waters. On the 
north, the district of Matagulpa, and many large 
farms for breeding cattle, border the lake ; on 
the south, are the city of Granada and the town 
of Nicazague; on the east, the river St Juan 
communicates with the Atlantic; and on the 
west, is the lake of Manague, or Leon, which 
extends upwards of 50 miles in length, by nearly 
30 in breadth, and is connected, by a canal, 
with the Nicaragua river. 

There are several volcanoes ; a description of 
which will be found under the title volcanoes. 

There are several cities and towns, the princi- 
pal of which is the city Gnatiihala. 
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The old city of Guatimafa, once the metro- 
polis of the kingdom, vyas an archbishopric, and 
one of the handsomest cities in the New World. 
As the capital of the kingdom it was the resi- 
dence of the governor and captain-general, who 
was also the president of the chancery and the 
royal audiencia: it was situated between two 
volcanoes, a place of great fertility, very plea- 
sant, under a fine climate, and abundantly sup- 
plied with excellent water ; but, after 14 years 
progress, when a cathedral, convents, religious 
houses, houses for the cabildos, and a hospital, 
were built, farther improvements were termi- 
nated by a calamity that finally decided its fate. 
On the night of the 11th of September, 1541, an 
eruption of water, from the mountain, took place ; 
when a torrent, so immense, rolled down from 
the summit, sweeping before it large trees and 
enormous rocks, that the city was overwhelmed, 
the buildings destroyed, and great part of the 
inhabitants buried in the ruins. This disaster 
induced the survivors to seek a new scite for 
their city, when they fixed upon a spot about a 
league north-east of this scene of desolation, 
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which is now properly called old Guatimala. 
There a magnificent city was soon raised, but 
the dreadful calamities of earthquakes so repeat- 
edly visited it, that all its local advantages of 
fine climate, and fertile country, were rendered 
unavailing. Wearied by these misfortunes, and 
of rebuilding only to experience repeated de- 
struction, the inhabitants once more determined, 
after the shock of 1773, which left one part of 
the city in ruins and severely injured the other, 
to change their situation, and choose a spot far- 
ther removed from the volcanoes, the prolific 
source of so many horrors to them, and where 
they would be less exposed to similar mise- 
ries ; they, therefore, after many examinations, 
chose the plain of la Virgen, in the valley of 
Mexico, where, in 1776, was founded the new 
metropolis, in virtue of a royal decree, bearing 
date the 21st of July, 1775, which ordained that 
the city should be called New Guatimala de la 
Ascuncion, because the last chosen spot was 
within the curacy of the hermitage, called La 
Ascuncion de Neustra Senora. 
New Guatimala stands on a spacious plain of 
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five leagues diameter, watered by several small 
rivers and lakes, that greatly conduce to its 
fertility, in a delightful climate, where the inha- 
bitants scarcely know a change of temperature. 
The city forms a square, about 15 manzanas 
each way; it is divided into four quarters, and 
the quarters into two barrios or wards ; each 
superintended by its peculiar alcalde, elected 
annually from the residents, and. exercising his 
jurisdiction under the control of the judge of the 
quarter, who was always a minister of the royal 
audiencia. For the administration of spiritual 
concerns, the city is divided into three parishes, 
each extending its whole length from east to 
west, and embracing a third part of it from 
north to south ; the centre is called the parish of 
the Sanctuary of the Cathedral; the northern 
side, St. Sebastian, and the southern, Los 
Remedios. 

The streets, which cross each other at right 
angles, are 12 yards broad, the greater part of 
them paved : the houses, although rather l6w, 
to mitigate the violence of future earthquakes, 
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are built in a good stile, very commodious, and 
judiciously decorated, nearly all of them enjoy- 
ing the advantage of kitchen and pleasure- 
gardens, with two, three, and even more 
reservoirs of water. The great square is a 
rectangle, 150 yards each way, paved all over, 
and having a colonade cm each side. 

The eastern side presents the grand entrance 
to the cathedral, with the archiepiscopal palace 
to the right, and the College de Infantes on the 
left ; on the opposite side stood the royal palace, 
the hall of audiencia, and offices belonging ti> 
that tribunal, the chamber of accounts, the trea- 
sury, and the mint ; on the north side are the 
housed of the corporation, prisons, markets, 
(public granary, &c. ; and on the south side the 
custom-house and the marquesado de aiekiena- 
In the middle there is a large stone fountain, of 
very superior workmanship, supplied with water* 
brought by means of pipes from the mountains 
to the south-east, upwards of two leagues dis- 
tarit ; from the same source, twelve public resets 
voirs* in different places and streets, besides 
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many belonging to the eohvfcnts and private 
bouses, derive their supplies* 

Tbte aqueduct is in stone places darned ov*r 
vdllies upon an extensive r&nge of arches, and in 
others through hills, by excavation*, that have 
Met immense labour to cbndplete. From the 
south-west there had been another stream of 
water brought into the city by similar means* 
and although from a greater* distance, it has, 
from the nature of the country through which it 
pastes, been effected with much less difficulty. 
The cathedral is small, but in a very fine style 
of architecture, and not yet completed ; the 
pedestal* and capitals of the columns, the vault- 
ings of the chapels, and many other parts of it, 
am executed in a manner that entitles them to 
thq admiration of a scientific observer. Many 
other churches and convents are still in a pro- 
gressive state ; and, except the Jesuits' college, 
with its apjfendage*, and eleven of the minor 
tihuf ohes, intended to be similar to those already 
mentioned in Old Guatimala. But, besides 
these spokfen of at the former place, there are 
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the college of Seisses, the female seminary; 
called the Visitation, the Hermitage del Carmen, 
situate on the summit of a hill near the city, and 
(hat of one of our Lady of Guadalope. On the 
north-east, adjoining die city, there is an exten- 
sive suberb, divided into two quarters, and four 
barrios/ over which the two ordinary alcaldes 
are the presiding magistrates ; the parish af 
Candalaria and the college of Visitation are in 
this division, the streets of which are crooked and 
irregularly built. Although not surrounded by 
so many villages as Old Guatimala, the markets 
of the new city are equally well furnished with 
provisions of all descriptions, from the same 
sources, and the great markets present a choice 
of vegetables, fruit, flowers, poultry, game, eggs, 
and other commodities not often surpassed in 
any region. 

New Guatimala is in 14° 40' north latitude, 
and 91 d 46* west longitude, nine leagues from 
Old Guatimala, 180 from Cftidad Real de 
Chiapa, 144 from the city of Mexico, 90 from 
the Atlantic Ocean, 26 from the Pacific, 196 
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from the boundary of New Spain, and 480 from 
that of Terra Firma. 

* The population of the whole province of Gua- 
timala exceeds 1,000,000. 

This region was formerly possessed by people 
of many different nations, each; governed by it* 
chief, and who were continually at war with 
each other ; hence it is that the present inhabi- 
tants speak so many different languages ; some 
using theMexican, others the Quiep6, Kachiq^el, 
Subtujil, Mam, Pocomam, Poconchi, Chorti, 
Sinca, and many. more. Although these tribes 
are of different origin, various in their manners, 
opposite in their inclination, profess distinct 
faiths, adopt dissimilar customs, and speak each 
its peculiar language, yet, at the present , day, 
they all concur in the exercise of the Catholic 
religion, which is the only one professed 
throughout the provinces, with the exception of 
some few idolaters, whom all the efforts find 
zeal of the ministers of the gospel have not been 
able to bring within the pale of Christianity. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE- 
In consequence of the political changes which 
have taken place in Mexico, commerce hag taken 
an entirely new tarn, and instead of being 
tiftnfinal to the continent of Old Spain, it is now 
thrown dptin to all the world— there has neees* 
sartty been a great influx of those articles of 
European export which are die peculiar Con* 
gumption of the country ; and more particularly 
At a time like the present (1824,) when the peace 
of Europe has brought with it that freedom of 
trade which before was mora immediately 
confined to Eftgland, as mistress of the sea; 
and tfce competition of other nations being at 
1te same time introduced, has tended npuch 
to lessen the profits upon commercial enterprise; 
though, on the other hand, it has been more 
generally diffused. The peculiar political situa- 
tion of Mexico, in regard to England, to whom 
she has applied, and successfully, to furnish 
the sinews of government, together with the 
favorable impression that the English have made 
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upon the natives, altogether conspire to give 
her greater influence than it is likely any other 
nation will obtain. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding the great population 
of Mexico, and its extensive agriculture, its 
commerce ha& been very circumscribed; firon 
a great variety of combined causes, political as 
well as natural, such as the unjust restrictions 
laid on it in the European metropolis, and the 
natural impediment of bars and shallow water on 
its eastern shores. As the trade of Vera Cruz is> 
however, of exclusive importance, the consider* 
ation of it must be principally attended to. 

The harbour, if it deserves the name, is 
protected from all but northerly winds, by a 
cluster of islands which surround it, and is 
rather a strait between the main land and the 
island Gallega, on which the castle of St. Juan 
de Uloa stands, than a secure port. The depth 
of water at the entrance is four fathoms, and at 
the moorings not more than four and a half. 
The ships are secured by having their cables 
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fatened to ring-bolts fixed in the castle of St. 
Juan. The tide rises but once in twenty-four 
hours, and varies from one to three feet in its 
rise. 'When a violent gale from die north occurs, 
the vessels are no longer safe, but must seek 
security by running to sea; and if the gale does 
not endure so long as to drive them on the shore 
of Catnpeche, when it is over they may return 
to' their moorings. The nature of this port is mi 
impediment to commerce, but none better has 
J>een found by which a connection with the 
interior can be maintained. The city of Vera 
Cruz is peculiarly unhealthy, and equally dreaded 
by the sailors from Europe and the natives of 
Mexico, who descend from the table-land to 
convey the goods to and from the shore. The 
merchants, too, among whom are some of very 
great capital, prefer residing at Xaiapa, to 
breathing the pestiferous air of the hot region, 
and thus the climate, as well as the physical 
imperfections of the port, acts as an impediment 
to commerce. Considered as a single port, and 
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viewing the circumstances of its position, the 
trade of Vera Cruz is enormous, but as the 
only point of commerce for a rich country of 
eight or ten millions of inhabitants, it is very 
small. 

The importations consist principally of the 
superior kind of clothing which are required by 
the higher classes, of wine and brandy, of 
paper and iron. These amount together to 
about- £4,500,000 sterling. Besides, there are 
imported from the other Spanish settlements in 
America various articles, but principally cocoa 
and bees-wax, to the amount of about £350,000, 
thus making the whole imports somewhat less 
than £6,000,000. The exports consist almost 
wholly of the precious metals, of cochineal and 
indigo. Some sugar is exported, and it is an 
increasing production, which, when the new 
road is completed, must be very considerably 
augmented. Flour has also of late been exported 
to the islands, especially to Cuba, and this 
commerce must also increase as the roads are 
improved. 
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Average Value of Exportation* from Vera Cruz, 

computed in British Sterling. 
gA<*M*eal ,.,--- £760,000 

Indigo 725,000 

Sugar .... - 325,0Q0 
Gold and ailver, coined 

and wrought - - 3,950,000 
Various small articles, 

amounting together to 56,0QQ 



£5,816,000 



To the other Settlements in America. 

Flour and other provisions £137,000 
Gold *nd silver - - - 843,000 
Various small articles, 

amounting together to 50,000 



£1,080,000 



£6,846,000 
The commerce is carried on by about 
250 vessels, of different sizes, which annu- 
ally load and unload here. The greater 
part of the indigo, and some part of the 
cochineal, are the products of Guatimfda, 
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brought to Vera Cruz for the convenience o( 
transporting to Europe. These are conveyed 
partly by land and partly by the river Huasa- 
cualco, and merely pass through VeTa Cruz ; and 
in estimating, the exports ought to be deducted 
from the amount : allowing for these one million, 
the whole exported productions of this vast 
^country, independent of gold and silver, does 
not exceed in value, in the whole year, what is 
exported from Great Britain weekly. 

Humboldt states the number of person** em- 
ployed in the mines not to exceed 30,000, or one 
in two hundred of the whole population ; the 
exportable produce of whose labour amounts to 
£4,793,000 ; whilst the surplus produce of all 
the rest of the inhabitants does not amount to 
much more than one-fifth of that sum. The 
United States of America, with a population 
nearly the same as Mexico, having about as 
many negro slaves as New Spain has of Indians, 
and cultivating a less grateful soil, have been 
enabled to export surplus native productions to 
fourteen times the amount ; and Great Britain, 

a 
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with only half as many more inhabitants, export* 
sixty times as much. 

The commerce of Vera Crbz is under the 
direction of a body called the Consulado, con-* 
sisting of the most eminent merchants. This 
body acts as a court of justice in all commercial 
affairs, which they decide with promptitude and 
equity, without the intervention of lawyers. As a 
corporation they enjoy considerable wealthy which 
is expended in promoting the security of the 
port, and in improving the roads that lead to it. 
For these purposes a tax is levied on all imports 
and exports, which is expended under their 
direction* The other foreign trade of Mexico/ 
if that can be called a foreign trade which is 
carried on with a colony of the same sovereign, 
is from Acapulco, in the Pacific Ocean, to 
Manilla. Acapulco is one of the best harbours 
in the world ; it has two entrances, and is com- 
pletely sheltered by the island at its mouth, 
which separates these entrances. The anchor- 
age is good in from ten to twenty-five fathom 
>Y*ter. Though the immediate vicinity of this 
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port is a barren soil, and the situation at pre- 
sent unhealthy 9 yet in process of time it must 
become a place of considerable importance. 
There are few inhabitants except at the fair, 
which is held on the arrival of the ship from 
India, when both the town and the neighbour- 
ing villages are crowded with visitants. This 
whole trade is carried on by a single ship, called 
the galleon. It is usually from 1200 to 1500 
tons burden, and is commanded by an officer of 
the royal navy. It sails from Manilla the latter 
end of July or beginning of August, loaded with 
calicoes, muslins, silks, spices, drugs, and the 
other valuable productions of India and China. 
The value of this cargo is limited by law to 
five hundred thousand dollars, but it generally 
amounts to treble that sum. The merchants of 
Mexico and Lima are interested in the expedi- 
tion ; but many of the ecclesiastical corporations 
invest part of their funds in the speculation. 
The arrival of the galleon draws to Acapulco 
numerous purchasers, who are frequently cKst 

appointed, by finding, on their arrival, that, by 9 

q2 
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combination among sdme of the great capitalist? 
of Mexico, the whole cargo has been disposed 
of in a single lot. The returns from Acapulco 
to Manilla are made almost wholly in coined 
silver, and amount to between one million and a 
million and a half of dollars. Some iron is sent, 
a little cochineal, oil, cocoa, and wine, but these 
fire of small amount: Many passengers go by this 
annual ship to Manilla, especially the missionary 
monks, who are destined to make proselytes on 
the Philippine Islands. A small portion of com? 
merce is conducted between Acapulco and th$ 
ports of Guyaquil and Lima. The vessels fronf 
the south bring Peruvian wine, oil, copper, and 
cocoa, and return with a few woollen goods 
manufactured at Queretaro, some cochineal, and 
a quantity of contraband East India articles. 
Though this passage from south to north is 
(easily accomplished, yet, in the imperfect state 
of the art of navigation which is practised on 
the coasts of the Pacific Ocean, it generally 
requires more weeks to return than it does days 
to arrive. Acapulco, in the hands of a power 
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with capital and industry, might command the 
whole of these two valuable branches of the 
fishery, from which the English and the Anglo- 
Americans have derived such great advantages. 
The spermaceti whales are caught on the very 
coasts, and the black whales are abundant a 
few degrees to the northward ; but, though the 
Mexicans have constantly before their eyes th? 
benefits which their rivals draw from this source, 
not a single vessel has ever been equipped by 
them for either of these fisheries. The trad? 
in fare on the northwest CQast of America, ai*4 
the conveyance of then* ,to Chipa, belongs to thi$ 
part of the wprld* frpn> whence traders woulcj 
find advantages that would defy a^y copper 
tition from those who are obliged to coast the 
whole of North pnd South America on both 
sides the continent before they cap reach th? 
station where their trade commences. 



w 
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RECENT POLITICAL HISTORY AND 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 

The tranquillity of Mexico had never been 
disturbed, from the conquest of the country 
by the Spaniards til! Charles the Fourth was 
deposed by Napoleon, then Emperor of the 
French. Unaccustomed as the Mexicans were 
to the use of arms, they, nevertheless, could not 
tamely see themselves transferred from the domi- 
nion of the Spanish monarch to that of the all- 
grasping Bonaparte. Rumours had scarcely 
reached Mexico of die compulsory resignation of 
Charles, and the proclamation of Ferdinand, 
when the then Viceroy Iturrigary assembled the 
audiencia,* and, laid before them the gazettes 
containing the transactions at Bayonne.f 

* The court of justice, called the royal audiencia; and, 
though it had no power to control the viceroy, yet, from it* 
important duties, was the highest tribunal, and a specie* of 
privy-council. 

t 15th of July, 1808. 
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By the advice of that body he published the 
French accounts, without any intimation of thfe 
injustice done to the Spanish king, or of the 
course he meant to pursue. The inhabitants of 
the city of Meiieo were throwft into a ferment of 
indignation, multitudes assembled in the squares 
and public walks, and vengeance was denounced , 
against France and its adherents, with all the 
characteristic fury of a Spanish populace. The 
cabildo ayunlamiento, or city* immediately 
presented an address, tending to stimulate the 
loyalty and zeal of the viceroy and audiencia ; 
they expressed, in strong terms, their adherence 
to the captive family, their detestation of Bona*, 
parte and his tyranny, and to resist his domi* 
nion, by making every sacrifice in opposing 
him. 



* Those 1 municipalities were riot unlike the ancient f>arlia-» 
ments of France. Their members, called regidors, their 
president, the corregidor, and the executive officers, the 
syndics, were chosen from the people; but, by si more recent 
practice, those offices had been openly sold by the crown, 
and the purchasers had the power of relinquishing them in 
favoui of any of their own relatives. 
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TJie whole kingdom of Mexico, was 9000 in a 
state of confusion, and scenes were about tp 
open which would deluge the country with 
Wood. The audiencia and cansulado, all con r 
stating of Eqropean Spaniards, looking to Spain 
for protection, and, ultimately, as a retirement;, 
when tbey had accumulated sufficient wealth 
.were afraid lest if the French family were firmly 
established, which they saw no reason; to doubt* 
-that the Cfeqles apd ajl Americana vwM witlv 
xlfaw the ties, which connoted tl^ejp > wyit^. fl)W 
Spain. 

The wnicipnUty were in dyead -.of- bf*Bg 
i^kyected to Frane^^nd deprive^ oCtb§irJaw«, 
And, ahotOAll, <>f thfeir reHgiw.; of tfoe e^Uwwy 
of which they a&efed tg \» timmee\w*> aftd 
certainly made the Creoles, Mulattoes, **4 
Indians, deeply impressed. 

The audiencia and contulado urged on the 
viceroy, with all their influence, the importance 
of following the fortune of Spain under every 
circumstance, whilst the municipality and 
populace demanded a solemn abjuration of 
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Franpe and her partisans, and the imiped&ti} 
fpseinbling a juntst, q6mposed of tt*e repres^n-r 
v tatjv^ of the different corporations of the king-: 
dpm, to assist and maintain the *igtys qf die 
Spanish Bourbon fapily. 

Amidst this collision of parties, the viceroy 
hesitated what part: decidedly to take, though 
he gave, when acting; without the influence of 
t\*wdienpia, ' stprqng imfceajipus qf 5 a^he^qsce 
to tofftpfdfp: party- O^ci^J lyUtitefe bpwew* 
^rpre s*jn received fagn Spafa, tk»t 0#tvI^ 
of the country ^d spqntpneoqply riseq to defend 
fcctlf ; (tat they had prodded the otptW? 
Ferd^and king of all. tfe {*>ani*b dominions ; 
and a body ^t Seville was appointed, 93. th$ 
supreme junta, of %«jn and the Indies. 

The audiencia thm urged submission to the 
assembly of Seville, $od the municipality urged 
the necessity of assembling a junta* 

The viceroy declined acknowledging the 
authorities both of Seville and Oviedo* where 
there w*s. also an, assembly established. 

In this state of affairs, the members of the 
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audiencia, and the other European Spaniards'; 
principally traders, secretly organised a body of 
about 350 men, surrounded the palace in the! 
middle of the night, seized the viceroy Itorri- 
gary, his wife and children, conveyed him under 
an escort to the inquisition, and by day-break 
Issued proclamations to quiet the populace, de- 
claring him accused of heresy. 
v The body 1 who had deposed the viceroy c&n* 
^eyed him to Vera Cruz, embarked. him on-* 
board a ship, and sent him a prisoner to Cadiz. 
The audiencia having thus disposed of thg 
ticeroy, assumed the Sovereign authority^ and 
placed at their head Garibay, an imbecile 
officer of more than 80 years of age, and a 
creature of k their own. His authority, however, 
tvas brief, as the junta of Seville sent ofders for 
the archbishop to succeed him : a man, bitter 
in his resentment against France, and a great 
favourite with the Creole and Indian race. The 
populace, though inactive, were not altogether 
silent spectators of these changes, for consider* 
able alarm and suspicions were entertained in 
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the dittos of Guanaxuato, Guadalaxara, and 
Dolores, which were zealously kept alive by 
the muttteipatitiest 

No sooner had intelligence arrived at Mexico 
that the central junta was dispersed, and that 
the French had possession of all Spain, except 
Cadiz, than serious indications of insurrection 
were manifested ; but, when it wa& announced 
that a regency, installed by the fugitive, junta, 
had deposed the, archbishop and appointed 
general Veaegas in his stead, who was con- 
sidered in Mexico as little better than a traitor, 
an immediate and spontaneous explosion, fol- 
lowed; When Venegas placed his foot on the 
Mexican shore, he found the natives arrayed in 
hostility to his person and measures. - The dis- 
position to revolt had now spread itself oyer 
the whole kingdom, and a plan for a general 
insurrection was laid, to take place on the 
1st Nov. 1810; but some unlooked-for events 
caused a premature explosion in the city of 
Dolores, in the middle *of the preceding Sep- 
tember. 

The . corregidor of thafl city, Don . Manuel 
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Domingnez* a ereple> was suddenly arrested in 
the middle of; the night hy the anditncia, and 
his colleagues becoming alarmed lest tb$y should 
share the sfcme fate, resolved instantly tp light 
the flame df rebellion. The leader and prime 
instigator of this revolt was Hidalgo/ rector of 
Dolores, a man possessing great natural talents 
and a degree of activity very uncommon in that 
pouatry ; having delivered an iqflammatory ha* 
raague to muse the natives, he soon collected 
an army of more than 40,000 men. 

Three officers of the royal army, who had 
been felbw-oollegians with Hidalgo, AUetuk> 
Mbomot and ^£iaso/b, seduced the native regir 
moots to which they belonged, and joined the 
insurgents, . 

Hidalgo was declared general in chief, 
Allende and Aldama lieuteqaat-gengrafc. Their 
standard was an image of the Virgin Mary, 
with the motto, " Life to Religion, life to our 
" most holy Mother of Guadalepe, life to Fer- 
-" dinand the Seve&tJr, life to America, dfeath 
" to the wicked Government." 

A regiment of infantry from Telaya, and two* 
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squadrons of cavalry of the regiment Djb la 
Rkyna, joined Hidalgo, who then ted his forces 
against the city of Guanaxuato, the inhabi- 
tants of which place favoured the cause of the 
insurgents. 

The commander of the regular forces was 
killed in the first attack, and the rest of bte 
soldiers joined the cause of Hidalgo, who entered 
the city in triumph, where he found silver in 
coin and bars to the amount of more than 
5,000,000 dollars. This important conquest; 
was achieved within 14 days after the revolt, by 
a numerous but ill-arinfed and woree-dis^iplfned 
body of men ; for, excepting the soldiers wh? 
had joined them* they were without any military 
appearance. Some fevV had fawling-pie£d» f 
some few swords, many were armed only with 
knives at the end of sticks, and some with bows 
and arrows. 

Hidalgo, in possession of Guanaxuato, as- 
sumed a kind of government, nominated a 
military staff, cast cannon, established a mint, 
and directed the working of the silver mines. 
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He received a deputation from the inhabitants 
of the city of Valladolid, which place he entered 
with considerable pomp and splendour. 

From this place he determined to' proceed to 
the metropolis of the kingdom ; on his march he 
was opposed by a small regular army under 
Truxillo, which, after a sanguinary contest, he 
defeated* 

In the meanwhile, Venegas had taken meat- 
sures to annoy the insurgents at the point of the 
insurrection, but left the capital unprotected, 
except by the defeated TYuxilFo! 

After his conquest,' Hidalgo advanced, and 
appeared before the city with 70,000 men. 

The Viceroy, however, tfisteovered consider- 
able firmness, though he took the precaution to 
place the treasure and stores in such a position 
as to insure their secure transport to Vera Cruz. 

Relying more upon (Jie thunder of the church 
than on his military powers, the inquisition and 
the archbishop were prevailed upon to proriounce 
sentence of excommunication against the milir 
tary priest ; he was accused of adhering to the 
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heresy of Luther, and of denying the veracity of 
the Bible. Though this had no effect upon the. 
forces of the insurgents/ yet, on the inhabitants 
of the city, who were previously disposed to rise 
and join the insurgents, it had a powerful effect, 
and produced a resistance which s$ved jit from 
capture. 

Hidalgo's troops, flushed with the late victory/ 
sat down before the capital; but Hidalgo did 
not attempt to take it by storm, expecting to 
Have it surrendered to him by negociatton. 

Information was now received, that Catena 
and Calleja had defeated some insurgent bands, 
and united their forces to relieve the metropolis; 
Hidalgo and his associates dreading the fate of 
Guanaxuato, withdrew from before the city of 
Mexico, and retreated to the former city, to 
secure the treasures in that place, The insur* 
gents had hastily constructed two batteries, to 
defend the only assailable part of the town, 
which was, otherwise, well protected by nature, 

Calleja, however, pursued him, stormed the 
batteries, and .entered the city, which was 
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delivered over to the vengeance of the enraged 
soldiers, who exercised the most inhuman cruel- 
ties on all they met, without distinction of sex or 
age. Hidalgo and his army escaped from this 
carnage, and retreated to San Luis Potosi ; whilst 
Calleja, with the utmost deliberation , executed 
the most sanguinary vengeance on the inhabi- 
tants who had acquiesced in the rebellion. 

Gaudalaxara, one of the most populous cities 
of the viceroyalty, about 160 leagues north-west 
from the capital, had now raised the standard of 
revolt, towards which place Hidalgo directed 
his march, strengthened by numerous band* 
that joitoed him on his route. He was them 
received with open armd by the inhabitants, his 
stores were replenished, his troops recruited and 
refreshed, and some degree of discipline intro- 
duced. 

Calleja gave but little respite to the insur-r 
gents ; he attacked them with a handful of men, 
succeeded in carrying alt the batteries and 
defeating the enemy, who abandoned their stores, 
with 90 pieces of cannon. Hidalgo retired 
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fo Zacatecas, a city 125 leagues vreftt-nortb- 
west of the capital, in good order, where he 
mode- a- sbart May, cast sotae riew cannott, 
eoibe* scntae money, tfitfe the head of Ferd$* 
nafld, arid filled up his rattks, wbioh the forme* 
Hwtftte had termed.' 

"SVbtfi thettdfe-he removed his nead-iquarters to 
San L*i» Pofcwi, vtbe*e< one Valleria had cob* 
lejeted an army of fresh insurgent*. Guerillas 
tte¥e<alse eqftripped, vfrbfoh 'Jtept the Ticetoyiri 
ft'fteifietoial state'ef alarta. 
- TfoepHoVtaces ift the ftotth featfifg shewn & 
difgitisitfon to revolt, Hidalgo feMKWed His be&fc 
cflWtWr* to Satttitto, ifl ortler -M> opes A 6otvi- 
Htttlrieaiion with MoHtensy, and- tbeoce to Loafa- 
tana; fretti ttfcieh place be hoped to obtain strifes 
tt& officers* ' ,••• 

-The «ow*Ar*», of He* Esflrecoadara, JfcsW 
fi«N)f ami New Santarider, Were in a state of 
fag&rftKtibnt Hi4algw> and the! officers of fete 
stuff, ^ *K«aghli.they«fight: paw Oirotigh with * 
s^ikdttfoitefeyt©' ttrg&aiaeandifot to douquer ft. 
Onithefroirtier«*Of th^se prm^noes a fWvete**H ; 
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^tunpanies were pbsted; these were pritately 
concentrated, without the knowledge of Hidalgo, 
wh<?, with his staff, artillery, and baggage, 
uad$r a very w$ak escort, advanced to St. An- 
toni* de Bejar, the capital of Teias. A force of 
500 men had been sent forward from the Spanish 
army, and had passed Santillo, where Hidalgo's 
army was quartered, without being noticed. 

Igpacio Elizondo, a native of the country, 
who commanded a party of insurgents, was 
seduced, with a small body of men, to betray the 
excommunicated Hidalgo; and by these three 
bodies, the whole of the staff, with Hidalgo, 
Allende, Aldama, the commanders, the artiljery, 
and the stores, were surrounded and captured. 
The officers, upwards of sixty in number, were 
immediately put to death, and the privates 
decimated. Notwithstanding this horrid prac- 
tice of extermination, the insurgent army was 
not dispirited by the loss of its officers and 
baggage, for Rayon, (formerly a lawyer) secre- 
tary of Hidalgo, assumed the command of the 
aitaiy, which amounted to 40,000 men ; avoiding 
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an engagement he took post at Zacatecas, -and 
opened a negociation for a peace between the 
two parties/ who both claimed the merit of 
contending for Ferdinand and the Catholic 
church; but which terminated without any 
arrangement being effected. 

Whilst these horrid scenes were passing with 
various fortune in the north, the flame of dis- 
content had broken out with equal fury on the 
coast, bordering on the Pacific Ocean ; and a 
man named Morelos, formerly a sergeant of 
artillery, but- then a parish-priest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Acapulco, was immediately declared 
commander-in-chief of an organized fcrmy, 
which became formidable for its discipline ancl 
numbers, and celebrated for its success in rcM 
pelting the Spaniards sent to attack it. The 
viceroy sent general Fuentes to subdue Morelos, 
who offered him battle a.vTixtld> and obtained 
a complete i victory. The royal army was dis- 
persed; leaving their canhon, stores, and even 
muskets, in the hands of their victors. Morelos 
thus becate' master of the south-west of the 

r 2 
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kingdom, captured Acapnfao* and gave orders* 
which were obeyed, even to Quatimala. 

R&yop, who we left at Zacatecas, after many 
futile attempts at reconciliation, was attacked 
^y genial Emperan, \yho commanded a part of 
Calleja's army, and who was repulsed with the 
total loss of his artillery and the dispersion of his 

Rayon tljen adyapced to Zitaquaro, made it 
his head-quarters, and established a supreme; 
executive council, for Mexico, consisting of 
himself, the curate Verdusco, and the general 
Liciaga. And, whilst exercising all the power 
of an, arbitrary monarch, he did not neglect the 
proper means of securing himself in his strong 
position, but fortified all the assailable points. 
This, however, did not protect him from Calleja ; 
who, after great difficulty, obtained possession 
of Zitaquaro, with its powder-mills, oanaon, 
foundry, and some stores. But Rayon retreated 
in safety to Zultepec, Calleja, when, in posses- 
sion of Zitaquaro, exceeded, if possible, the 
ferocity which he had before exhibited. 
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TW defenceless inhabitant* were most hAtf- 
manly butchered by hundreds, arid their .property 
confiscated ; and those who had the good fortune 
to survive Were batiished for ever. But this 
last mandate was rendered useless, from ev^ry 
building in the place being levelled with the dust. 

DIssentions now began to arise amongst the 
insurgent chiefs. In close connection with 
Mdfelos, who displayed the talents of an able* 
ctimmandef, Rayon merged into a civilian, and 
with his co-directors issued proclamations and 
decrees. 

At 2ultepec he coined money, and established 
a printing press, from whence he issued a 1 
gazette, entitled Uhxitrador Nacional, which was 
Very rudely executed, with wooden types cut for 
the purpose, by a native Indian, and printed' 
with indigo. 

~ The only military exploit which Rayon per- 
formed, beyond the occasional excursions made 
by his troops to levy contributions, was laying 
siege to Toluca, which he was obliged to raise, 
ahd retire to Tenengo, where be was attacked' 
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by t^ royalist forces, ancj ^Qpipelled to tetrett ; 
in consequence of which, they abandoned Zulte- 
pec and wandered through the northern districts, 
sometimes convening a national convention, and 
at other times without food to keep together any 
considerable force. 

In the beginning of the year 1812, reinforce-: 
ments of European troops were sent out by the. 
Cortes, which were joined by a division formed 
in the island of Cuba. Venegas was superseded 
in the vjceroyship, and Calleja appointed in his 
stead. 

Morelos, during all those arrangements, still 
in possession of the west part of Mexico, and 
commanding the coast from Acapulco to Coasta 
Rica, supplied his deficiency in stores and 
ammunition as well as he was able, and marched 
his men (who suffered from sickness) in two 
divisions, one towards Chantila, which he sur- 
prized, and the other towards Zalappa. He 
defeated the Spanish general Saavedra, and 
obtained possession of the mining city of Tasco, 
and occupied the whole mining district between 
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the city of Mexico and Vera Cruz, and thereby 
cut off all connection with the sea. 

He continued to enjoy uninterrupted success 
for a long period ; the town of Irucar was his 
principal dep6t, which resisted a regular siege; 
whilst he repulsed the attacking army, sur- 
rounded the capital, and reduced it to nearly a 
state of famine. He also took the city of 
Orizaba, where he found money, tobacco, and 
stores to the amount of 12,000,000 of dollars. 

The city of Mexico itself was filled with 
insurgents ready to rise and expel the viceroy, 
and was only kept in subjection by a rigid 
police. 

Calleja, in these extremities, was obliged to 
exact from the inhabitants all their plate, in 
order to furnish himself with the necessary sup- : 
plies ; watching Morelos, whom he had contrived 
to separate from Rayon and Sanchez, a curate, 
acting under Morelos, with five divisions of from 
5,000 to 6,000 men each, occupied the whole 
of the plains of Puebla, the country of Tehuecan 
and Orizaba! quite up toZalappa; he, at lengthy 
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his head-quarter*, and p* y^hich bis, princjpal 
storey wsjre collated. Ad epidepuc fevpr a**) a 
fairtiaa, within the te^^ spop m^rap^h^vpq 
apjoflgst the besieged. T^ di^twj* w®$ $*&$, 
a**d Moislos attempted to og^p, b# a ^aUy ? a 
Qor^tolUMOfttioa with * fowl *C **8gr«?Ptei ^fra 
sprroupded the begiegipg aripy ; bqt 4frp W^Bf 
skill and discipline of Caileja^ troupe c^ it 
to foe unsuccessful. It waa, therefore no^^ms 
to force & passage to their, patty.: )Afft$l<$ f ;in 
the middle of th$ night, fetimed ^pplpi^q, iathg 
van of which were l^OOQ fttfileeft aj^ 256 ligfek 
horse, followed by 4,000 lancers, then the >jowe- 
riagesitad light- ^rtiH^y, tenths qlp^ears a^d 
archery qnd the re*r-giwird tf injwtry* V*& ft 
regiment of cavalry. With this fp*f$ ;^e •pqqpr. 
treted the Mates of GeUeja, ««4t tippgh vyitl* a 
tremendous sacrifice, extricated hupA?lf foe/ft tli$ 
circle ut which he was juppoctfd to bp ^plos^^ 
After disembarrassuag himgelf ftp** *hi* Pftrifo^ 
situation, he fitted up his vacant rank*, *»& ^ 
jspke erf an obstinate resistant captured thg 
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town of Ohilap*. Hero he offered to ehtoge 
hi* prisoners* which Caleja having refused, he 
put to death all the:, royalist offk*m, and one* 
tenth of the privates, in his power ; hoping, aa 
he expressed himself, that- this painful act of 
r£taliatioh wAuld put a atop to the inhuman 
practice, which he charged his dpjfitindatsf with 
hairing canuneacedl Ha than entered Tefcuacan. 
The generate Sanchez and Montezuma, (thfe 
latter a descendant of the anckait kings of 
Mexico, hat, a priest. qf the large township of 
Puebla, and distinguished by his virtues and 
takttts) aacccsflfuUji attacbed a division of the 
rpyaUst army, in St. Augustine de. Palmar, and 
succeeded if* euttiog ®ff the whole, putting to< 
death those lew who surrendered, so .that aot a 
single individual was. left a^ivfc ... 

The viceroy, though he tad gained ml mum*. 
sion of men, and considerable supplies in stores, 
was redded to merely defensive operatic, and,, 
could pot hinder the iasufgeots from possessing 
themselves of aay of those places in which they 
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could coltect treasure or stores, or destroy the- 
king's tobacco, which, from the cessation of 
mining, became the principal source of die royal 
revenue. ' : 

'Afterburning the tobacco of the three pre- 
ceding harvests, which was stored at Orizaba, 
valued at 10,000,000 of dollars, ' Morelos pro*; 
ceeded to Oaxaca, the cochineal district. He! 
attacked, and, after a sharp contest, captured' 
that city, thereby he acquired a considerable' 
quantity of its peculiar production, as well as 
other riches. 

The regular force, under tlge immediate com- 
mand of Morelos, amounted to 18,000 men ; 
10,000 of whom were regimented and clothed 
in uniform, and armed wholly with mufekets, 
which, at different periods, had been taken 
from the royalist army. 

In the latter end of 1813, Morelos made an 
attack on the city of Valladolid, in which Ee was 
repulsed, and obliged to raise the siege, and 
retreat towards Puran : be was followed by the 
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royalist army, luaji&r tj*fc s command of IAshqos, 
defeased, and, his seoond: ia, command, Mata- 
moros, With TOO ifoen, taken prisoners. 

Matamoros had, a few days before, taken 500 
prisoners, and sent them for safety to Acapulco.;' 
these Morelos proposed to exchange for the pri- 
soners taken at Puran, but Llanos rejected the. 
proposal and put the whole to deatb ; upon 
which, Morelos ordered the 500. prisoners at, 
Acapulco to be massacred, which was imme- 
diately executed. Such was the horrid .barbarity, 
with which this furious and extended pqfrtest 
was carried on. > 

This defeat of Morelos gave a superiority to. 
the royalist cause, . and fresh reinforcements, 
having arrived, they were enabled to begin 
offensive operations, when the. release of Fer- 
dinand, and his return to his capital, was 
announced in Mexico. 

The leaders of the revolt,, calling themselves 
the national legislature, which had been driven 
from Zultepec, consisted only of Rayon, Liceaga, 
and Cos. These men had exercised a species 
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of government over die various bands, ami 
whilst striving to conciliate their doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people with that allegianee 
they still professed to Ferdinand^ thfe neivi of 
his release reached them* 

CaBeja had been promoted to the government 
at Cadiz, on account of the severities he had 
practised, and the zeal he had displayed opoa 
the restoration of Ferdinand was oentihudd 
in command. A conciliatory proclamation Ijav- 
Ug at the same time reached Mexico, it pro- 
duced a temporary pause, and Calfeja Offered 
pardon to the insurgents, upon which they placed 
no confidence, and, as appears by his own in- 
tercepted correspondence, none was due. 

The congress was busily employed in framing 
a eonstitution, in which Morefos took but a small 
share, being too much occupied in the peculiar 
business of the military, to give a tone to the 
political disputes of the congress. 
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THB fcBW CONSTITUTION 

Which Was promulgated in October, 1814, 
renounced allegiance to Ferdinahd, and Mexico 
was declared an independent state. Privateers 
were fitted otit aftd cruised' in the Gtolf of Mexico, 7 
and the Carribeail sea. Emissaries were also 
sent to the United States to procure arms, 
ammunition, and officers. They there succeeded* 
in. engaging general Humbert (who hid fbr- 
merfy landed in Ireland) to join the Mexican 
army; thty landed With some arms and am- 
munition, and proceeded in safety to a sm&ll 
fortress on the road between Vfertt Cruz amf 
Zalappa; whete, according to a preconcerted" 
plan, Moreloa was to have joined them ; but the 
Iftttfer having been intercepted in hrs route, 
which he had undertaken with a smafl escort; 
was attacked by a body of royalists, his escort 
defeated, and himself made prisoner. Having 
thus fallen into the hands of the viceroy, he could 
expect no favour; he was accused before the 
inquisition of heresy, but that tribunal refused 
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to condemn him, or rather hesitated so long, 
that Calleja ordered him to military execution ; 
yet such was the veneration with which be was 
held by all the inhabitants of the city of Mexico, 
that the government feared his execution there 
would produce some convulsion, and therefore 
sent bim to some obscure village, at six leagues 
distance, where he was shot in the back, to 
indicate that be was a traitor. 

With the death of this extraordinary man 
every rational prospect of success to the insur- 
gents was at an end. The democratic assembly 
convened under the constitution met at Tehuacan, 
and spent its time in debates about the limits 
to be prescribed to the executive power, whilst 
they neglected to strengthen the armies, or to 
provide them with ammunition. After some 
time spent in personalities, a prototype of Crom- 
well, or of Bonaparte, appeared in the person 
of Don Miguel Teran ; he had been a partizan 
soldier, but at length became commander of the 
guards, the best disciplined corps in the service 
of the republic. This man, in December 1815, 
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about one month after the death of Morelos, 
surrounded the hall of the assembly with his 
guards, entered it with a detachment, expel- 
led the members, and associating with himfeelf 
two other persons, Alas and Cumplido, assumed 
the supreme power, and abolished the con- 
stitution. The irregular despotism, generated 
in democracy, was unequal to contend with 
the more consolidated despotism exercised by. 
Callqja. Teran bad hopes of assistance from 
tjje United States. Joseph Bonaparte, who had 
arrived there, was destitute of mopey, or unwill- 
ing to risk it in another royal speculation, : and 
though, he amused the insurgents with, some 
hopes- pf assistance, and they flattered him 
with some prospect of being again a king, it 
terminated with the disappointment of the 
expectations of all the parties. 

Calleja was strengthened by fresh troops, 
while the insurgents in numerous bands were 
scattered over, the country, which they laid 
waste, but retreated as the royalists advanced. 

He thus describes them: " These bands are 
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not aufflcieiitty pbwetfut to defeat the regtilaf 
trobp*, to take towns; or to kriercept the con- 
voys; yet we hdver not strength enough tt* 
destroy them, Jwt they ate frequently defeased, 
dften harassed, and ahvwys severity pcrtiwhed 
ifd»y«iito«*trpovter," . 

Dnrwg the whole time that' Cafleja italett in 
Mtixicd, the predatory bands Continued to con** 
mtt i<iepreda*iotitf ; & *peew# of **a*fare teore 
afflietiw than an^y epttrtftutar' ewried 6n W 
rbgrilar contests; The cwmtry became aick of 
tbe cal*OHti^it eirffof^d, awl the vm<^ df cfon- 
dMstioa waii mpre warited than rtinrfbrcetfierit 
of troops. Milder Councils at length prevailed 
in the cttftinet of Madrid, and the etecatiori 
ofS then* wa* entrusted to Che bdit hands in 
which they corfd be pfebed. AtJtofraT Apodbcd 
is too well known inlfce: flirst chfctea iti this 
cpqatoy toirequire any milogiutu j and as he wtfit 
to Mexico the herald df pgft&, he succeeded 
iif ks^fllfagi the irrifWtiort that prevailed, and 
reconciling the most res^eetablfe of the chiefs 
to his mild administration. ftajron, the most 
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Considerable, accepted the terms that were 
offered ; and he and his whole army laid down 
their arms* and took the oath of allegiance to 
Ferdinand. 

The terms on which the conciliation was 
effected have not transpired; but as Rayon, 
during five years, contended with vigour, 
even after severe reverses, against the royal 
troops; as bis whole conduct, during the con- 
tinuance of the contest, was marked by the 
most determined! resolution, we may fairly 
conclude, either that the terms proposed were 
advantageous to his party, or that the expecta- 
tion of success was so small that further hope 
could not be entertained. 

The expedition of Mina, who was equipped 
by some speculators in Europe for the conquest 
of Mexico, need scarcely be noticed. 

He was little acquainted with the dispositions 
of the inhabitants, and less with the nature of 
the country, and the paucity of its resources^ 
After effecting a landing to the north of 
Panuco, he penetrated into the country, where 
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he was surrounded by the royalist troops, 
taken prisoner with mbst of his followers, and 
at length received his death from the hands of 
the executioner. 

From the execution of Mina, the tranquillity 
of Mexico was gradually returning, though 
occasionally disturbed by small assemblages 
of rioters rather than insurgents. They were 
dispersed, though not without the loss of some 
lives in the field, and of others on the scaffold. 

Early in the year 1821 another formidable in- 
surrection broke out in Mexico. 

Different chiefs took the field, in different 
parts of that extensive region, against the Spanish 
authorities, and many skirmishes ensued, which 
terminated sometimes in favour of one and at 
others in favour of the other party. At this time 
Apodaca, the viceroy, sent colonel Iturbide, 
of the regiment of Valladolid, with a full force, 
to quell the disturbances in Acapulco, but who, 
on his arrival there, together with the whole of 
his troops, joined the independents. Although 
the insurgent chiefs did hot appear to acknow- 
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ledge any one of them as superior to the other, yet 
Iturbide gradually acquired the principal autho- 
rity amongst them. The Spaniards made a 
Vigorous resistance ; but their cause was injured 
Ity their own dissensions. Apodaca, the viceroy, 
was deposed by the soldiery, and Novella was/ 
by the same authority, declared his successor. 
Sometime afterwards General O'Donoju, who 
had been appointed to the viceroyaJty by the 
Spanish cortes, arrived in the province; and, 
towards the end of August, without having had 
communication with Apodaca or Novella, or 
atiy of the leading men of Mexico, concluded/ 
at Cttrdova, a treaty with Iturbide, who now 
assumed the title t)f " First chief of the 
imperial atttfy," and in that treaty recognized 
the independence of Meiico. O'Dorioyu accom- 
panied ttritbide's army to the dfty of Mexico, 
Which, riftter sotne tesistance, was surrendered 
by tfbvellk, On condition: that the Spanish troops 
sttotildbe'einbdrked. for Europe. 

On the 27 th September, Iturbide, the leader 
s 2 
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of the army of the three gaurantees, and general 
O'Donoju, became masters of the city. 

Iturbide presented himself at the arch, where 
a deputation of the ayuntamiento received him 
with the ceremonial of the civic key, which his 
excellency returned with the embrace of union 
and cordiality. On the following day the pro- 
visional junta of the government was installed 
with the greatest splendour and solemnity, when 
they took the oath, which was couched in the 
following terms : — 

" Will you, seniors, swear, by God and the Holy 
" Evangelists, to keep, and cause to be kept, the 
" treaties concluded on the 24th August, in the 
" Villa de Cordova, by the excellent senor, first 
" chief of the tri-gaurantee army, as represents 
" tive of the Mexican empire, and the excellent 
" senot Don Juan O'Donoju, as captain-general 
" and superior political chief for his Catholic 
" majesty. Will you also swear to discharger 
" the duty of members of the junta of the govern- 
" ment and regency of the empire/' 
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Rejoicings took plaoe next day, on the instaU 
lotion of the regency of the empire, named by 
the provisional junta, until the cortes should 
assemble and fill the throne in conformity with 
the treaty of Cordova, which had been sworn to 
by the different corporations, and consequently 
by the public voice of the nation, and which 
iad recognized the merit of the persons who 
composed the supreme junta of the government 
and regency of the Mexican empire. 

On the same day Iturbide was named gene- 
ralissimo by sea and land of the empire of Mexico, 
and under him the regency, composed of five 
members, was appointed. The establishment 
of the government was followed by the nomina- 
tion of the different ministers and authorities ; 
and the oath they were required to take simply 
pledged them to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Cordova. ODonoju died a few days after he 
had signed the treaty in the Villa Cordova, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned. To- 
wards the end of the year 1821, intelligence 
arrived that the king and cortes of Spain had 
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refused to ratify this treaty. On the 19th of May, 
J832; the sovereign constituent congress of 
Mexico took iqto consideration the circumstance 
(hat the cortes of Spain, by a decree inserted in 
the Madrid Gazette, of the 13th and 14th Feb. 
lftst, had declared the treaty of Cordova nujtt and 
Vpid ; one article of which treaty left it open for 
a prinpe of the Spanish royal family to assupae 
the imperial authority in Mexico ; and? in default 
(hereof, the authority should recur to the sove- 
reign congress to nominate a person as emperor, 
and to exclude all others from thenceforth.; And 
the congress proceeded to declare, that this 
act of the cortes made the case thus provided 
for in the 3d article of the said treaty no longer 
obligatory on the Mexican nation, and having 
duly considered all the circumstances, decreed 
that " Senpr J)on Augustin de Iturbide is the 
' person be$t entitled to that office, upon the 
< basis of the plan already proclaimed and 
* accepted by the body of the nation." It was 
then ordered tha^ the decree should be commu- 
nicated to all the authorities of the empire. 
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Iturbidp, thug exfriAe^L to the imperial; dignity 
by the plurality of VQtes in the sovereign con-* 
gress, beggn to exeirtise the power -pith which 
he !was invested, but not .without considerable 
private dislike and opposition, which, from the 
circumstance of being overawed by the army* 
the parities dared not publicly, to express. Indeed; 
so great was the resistance, that a* army of 
6,000 men, commanded by Generals Gandalop* 
Victoria, Santana, and Guerrero, was on its 
march against the capital. 

Previously to the coronation of Iturbide, 
further discontent was manifested ; some of the 
deputies of the cortes having withdrawn them- 
selves from that body, and many others of the 
influential men in Mexico having retired from 
court in disgust* 

Qn the 2 lit of June following, the coronation 
of Iturbide was performed with the utmost 
pomp and magnificence, and the dormant spirit 
of dissent from his elevation soon began to 
shew itself after this event. Gaudalope Vic- 
toria/ with 10,000 men, had already proclaimed 
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tbe republic, in opposition to the emperor ; and 
soldiers, officers, and chiefs, deserted to him 
from all quarters, On the 26th August, the 
executive government caused to be arrested 45 
or 50 individuals, amongst whom were 15 
members of the congress, then sitting in the 
city of Mexico. Some days after which the 
congress presented a memorial to the emperor, 
praying that their fellow-members in captivity 
should be forthwith brought to trial. The reply 
to this document was by no means a favourable 
one, throwing reflections on the whole body, 
criminating their views and measures, and 
threatening, that, if they were not governed 
by better principles, be would be under the 
hard necessity of disregarding the laws which 
should emanate from that body. Addresses from 
various public bodies of Mexico followed, com- 
plaining, in loud terms, to tbe emperor, of the 
oppression experienced by the people and his 
government, and upbraiding him with having 
violated bis oaths, made in the most solemn 
manner in the presence of the congress of the em- 
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pire, and expressed their determination to restore 
the country to liberty, or perish in the attempt. 

In the month of October the emperor dissolved 
the congress, and substituted a junta, selected 
by him from its members, who were his imme- 
diate creatures. 

Santa Ana, the governor of Vera Cruz, in No- 
vember, was summoned, by Iturbide, to Zalapa, 
and another appointed in his place ; this roused 
-Santa Ana, who drew out his regiment and pro- 
claimed the republic, denouncing the emperor 
as a tyrant and usurper. 

Manifestoes were published on both sides, and 
a battle ensued, in which the imperialists were 
defeated ; but, on the 20th of December, Santa 
Ana was surprised and defeated with great 
loss ; and, on the 22d, returned to Vera Cruz 
with the remnant of his troops. He, however, 
collected a new force, attacked Iturbide's troops, 
gained a complete victory, and took 500 
prisoners. 

He then addressed a letter to Iturbide, de* 
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mandwg hi? abdication of the throne, and 
abandoning a command >vhich wap alike repug- 
pant to the imprescriptible rights of the nation 
ptnd the origin of its misfortunes. Soon after 
th$se occurrences the following generals wqre 
found in arms in defence of the republic — Vic- 
toria, Santa Ada, and Vergas, in the province 
qf Vera Cnje ; Garrefo and Bravo, in Puebla j 
tl|e general Jural in San Luis Potosi ; and in 
Campechi, Oaxaca apd Guatimala, the republic 
had been proclaimed. 

A proclamation was soon after issued by the 
congress, declaring that Augustin Iturbide, con- 
vinced of the incompatibility of his political life 
with the safety and happiness of the American 
state, and influenced by remorse for his impotent 
attack on national liberty, had implored the 
generosity of that magnanimous nation, that it 
would pardon his enormous errors, and allow 
him, in a remote country, to tranquillize the 
remorse of his conscience, and strive to forget 
the woes he had inflicted on humanity. 
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The libewtipg f»rmy acknowledged the old 
l?ong*e/5ft which JmkjI t>ew unjustly dissolved, 
And ple^ig^fi fidelity tp its decrees. 

After ijurbide had surrendered ^Mjvpsctlf and 
abdicated the throne, . he submitted Jo the army 
these three propositions, 

1st. That the army should aot decide hip 
fate ; but the congress. 

2d. That he should be escorted by general 
Bravo, and permitted to go to Tulancingo, 
* whence he would make arrangements to embark 
with his family and effects to Jamaica. 

3d. That all the troops with him should 
become a part of the liberating army. 

To which propositions he received the fol- 
iowing reply. 

1st. It cannot be permitted that you should 
go to Tulancingo, nor to Jamaica. 

2d. In case that you should be permitted to 
go any where, you shall be escorted by general 
Bravo and his troops. 

3d. As to the troops referred to, their disposal 
will be considered. 
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On the 14th of March, 1823, the Mexican 
congress passed a decree, that the coronation of 
Don Augustin Iturbide was an act of violence 
and not of right; that the hereditary succession 
and titles, emanating from that coronation, were 
annulled, and all the acts of the government 
passed between the 19th of May and the 29th 
of last March were pronounced illegal, or, at 
most, subject to the revisal of the congress ; 
that the executive supreme power should hasten 
the departure of Don Augustin Iturbide from 
the territory of the nation, and that it should be 
accomplished at one of the ports of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in a neutral vessel, procured at the 
expense of the state, for conveying him, with his 
family, to the place he might choose ; and also 
that the sum of 25,000 dollars, payable in Mexico, 
should be annually assigned to him during his 
life, on the condition that he established his 
residence in any part of Italy; and after his 
death, his family should receive 8,000 dollars, 
under the rules established for the pensions 
from the military fund ; and that Don Augustin 
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Iturbide should hold the compellation of excel- 
lency. 

The congress, at the same time, decreed 
that the term imperial should be abolished 
id all the public establishments and offices, 
and the term national substituted. And that 
the coat of arms and national flag should be 
the Mexican eagle, standing on the left foot 
upon a nopal, or chochineal fig-tree, which may. 
grow from a rock among the waters of the lake, 
and with the right foot grasping a snake, and 
holding it in a posture for tearing it to pieces 
with the beak; and that this blazon should be 
bordered with two branches, the one of laurel 
and the other of oak, according to the design 
adopted by the first defenders of independence. 
In respect to the national flag, that it should 
remain as theretofore, with the only exception 
of placing the eagle without a crown, which 
should also be the case in the shield. 

The following is the project of the present 
" Adopted Constitution of the Mexican Nation," 
and the principles upon which it is founded : — 
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1. The establishment of national boundaries, 
which are to comprehend New Spain, Yucatan, 
and the internal provinces. 

2. Declaration of liberty and independence. 
8. Ditto of the Roman Apostolic religion, 

and prohibition of all others. 

4. That the sovereignty resides in the nation. 

5. The nation adopts a Republican repre- 
sentative popular federative form of government. 

6. The integral parts are independent states 
in what relates to their interior. 

7. The states, 15 in number, are stated. 

8. The Congress has the right to modify the 
last article 'by augmenting or diminishing their 
number. 

9. Division of power into legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, which shall never be united 
in one person. 

10. Legislative power is placed in the Cham- 
ber of deputies and a senate ; the deputies' darned 
by the citizens in the riianner prescribed by the 
constitution. 

11. The basis of distributing the representa- 
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tives iii the chamber of deputies shall be the 
population ; each state shall nominate twd 
senators. . / 

12. General powers of Congress — to sustain; 
the national independence and security, and to 
provide for whatever regards, foreign relations; 
to preserve internal tranquillity, and to promote' 
the general prosperity; to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the states among themselves; to 
preserve the Federal Union, regulate; titere 
limits, and settle differences between two at 
more states; to support the equal distribution 
of duties and taxes among the states; to adtiiit 
new states; to regulate annually the general 
expenses of the nation ; to establish (Ate contri- 
butions to the general expenses, their presta- 
tions and revenues; the accounts of them from 
the executive potfer; to regulate external and 
internal commerce ; contract 'debts; to acbnowr 
ledge the public debt, and fix the means for 
consolidating it ; declare war; 1 appoint the armed 
force by land and sea, fix the quota of the re* 
spectfve states and organisation thereof;* org** 
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uize the national militia, reserving te the states 
the nomination of the officers ; approve treaties y 
concede to the executive extraordinary powers y 
make laws necessary to carry into effect the con- 
stitution, 

18; The constitution will fix the other attri- 
butes- and prerogatives of the Congress, 
, 14. The present Congress will convoke a 
senate, composed of two senators, named- by 
each state, to revise and sanction the constitu- 
tion. 

15v The general constitution will place, for 
a limited time, the executive power in a Presi- 
dent. 

16. They will also appoint a Vice-President/ 

17. His attributes are— To put in execution 
the general laws ; to name and displace secreta^ 
ries of the cabinet y guard the public fttnds; 
name officers of the government and interior ; 
to declare war when authorized by a decree of 
the general Congress; this not being in session, 
in such manner as the constitution shall design 
nate; dispose of the land and sea-forces, and the 
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acting militia; dispose of the local militia within 
the territory; appoint officers of the army, navy, 
and. active militia; give discharges and fur- 
loughs to the military, regulating their pensions 
according to the laws; name/ with the appro-' 
bation of the senate, diplomatic agents and con- 
suls; direct foreign negociations, and execute 
treaties previously approved of by Congress; 
watch over the administration of justice, see 
executed the Jaws and constitution, with the 
right of objecting to the laws within ten days, 
suspending their execution until the decision of 
Congress; to issue decrees for the better ful- 
filling of the copstitution and laws, with the 
right of suspending officers and depriving them 
of half their pay for three months; with the 
advice of the secretaries, to pardon delinquents 
or commute their punishments. 

18. Orders and decrees must be sealed by 
the secretary of the department to whom the 
subject belongs. 

19. Those charged with the executive power 
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may be impeached for mal-admlnistration dur- 
ing the term of office and one year after. 

20. The same of the secretaries of the cabinet. 

21. These accusations can only be made 
by the chamber of deputies, and before the 
senate. , 

22. Judicial powers reside in a supreme court, 
and in tribunals established in each state. 

23. They are prohibited to judge by ex post 

facto laws, or special commissions; but the 

tribunals established by the former Congress, 

for the trial of malefactors and robbers, shall not 

be considered special commissions. 

PARTICULAR GOVERNMENT OF THE STATES. 

24. The same divisions of powers as in the 
general government. 

25. The legislative powers shall reside in a 
Congress for tech state, elected by the people — 
elected and removed as the constitutions of each 
state shall provide. 

26. A law which they must at once enact 
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shall designate the manner of forming these 
legislatures where they are not already esta- 
blished. 

27. The executive powers must be confided for 
a limited time. 

28. The judicial power shall be exercised by 
such tribunals as the respective constitutions 
shall prescribe. 

29. The state constitutions cannot oppose the 
general constitution. 

30. They may organize provisionally their 
internal government. 

31. No state criminal shall receive an asylum 
in any other state. 

32. No state shall impose taxes on imports or 
exports, unless where necessary to carry into 
effect their inspection laws. 

33. Neither shall they establish any duty on 
tonnage, nor keep troops or ships of war in 
time of peace, or treat with any other state 
or foreign power, nor engage in any war 
unless in case of actual invasion or imminent 
danger. 

t S 
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-34. The nation will protect civil liberty, 
property, ^md Equality, according to law. 

35. The federal government acknowledges 

ttbe debts of the nation already contracted. fThe 

constitution general guarantees to e*dh state -a 

republican form of government. Bach state 

shall be obliged to support the federal union. 

30. Manner of amending the. constitution. 

87. The execution of thismstrupient is re T 
ferred to the supreme executive power." 



With the exception of 260 soldiers shut up in 
a fortified rock, opposite to Vera Cruz, there is 
pot now a Spanish soldier in Mexico ; while, by 
a recent decree of congress, all the old Spaniards 
are ordered out of the country ; and, since the 
deposition of Iturbide, there have beep no inter- 
nal commotions of any kind ; if the refusal of 
some towns, in one of the provinces, to send 
deputies to the general congress be excepted $ 
but even that difference has now been satis- 
factorily arranged. 
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RECAPITULATION* 

Ifaere is not any- history in< the world* which 
presents such a horrid* picture of bloody and 
exterminating* warfare, as that practised during 
the reYottttfonary struggle in Mexico: and what 
will appear extraordinary is, that these unprece- 
dented cruelties and barbarities Were net com- 
menced, as might have been expeetedy by the 
uneducated and oppressed Indians, in whom, 
sudh conduct could have been tolerated, but by 
the implacable and ferocious European Spaniards, 
who-, had they dared to practice then kt their 
own country, would have raised the whole of 
Europe up in arms to chastise them for such a 
savage breach of the laws of war. Manifest as 
were the causes which led to the disorganization 
of things, springing as they did from a system 
df oppression and unnatural restrictions on com- 
merce and mutual intercourse, we may look 
forward, with some degree of confidence, to the 
acts of a government practically conversant with 
rat sources of Iter former misery, and determined 
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to cherish her resources for the benefit of her 
population. Every member of her family may now 
expect to attain a just share in the administration 
of her laws, and a due protection by them. Native 
Americans will no longer be excluded from those 
offices of government to which their industrious 
talent or aspiring genius may lead them. 

Agriculturists will not be forbidden to rear 
and reap the fruits of a generous climate and 
prolific soil ; and the bowels of the earth will 
be made to yield their massive stores, and re- 
ward the miners' toil. Injudicious, impolitic, 
and ridiculous restrictions no longer exist to 
check the spirit of enterprize, and the mines of 
mercury and of iron may be . made to produce 
those staple commodities of the nation. The 
monopolies heretofore existing are abolished, 
upon the principle, that all government monopo- 
lies are a cramp to the energies of a people, in 
as much, therefore, as those have been destroyed 
so will the nation be benefitted. The monopo- 
lies of mercury and tobacco produced a large 
revenue to the Spanish crown, but the consump- 
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tion of those articles was very limited, from the 
high prices that the monopoly created,, and pro- 
duced much the same effect as high duties would 
have done, amounting very nearly to prohibition. 

It was also the narrow policy of Spain to pro- 
hibit all trade but through the European continent, 
and to confine, as much as possible, the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of the country to the 
mere wants of the people ; whereas, if she. had 
encouraged agriculture, and the arts and manu- 
factures, and created a great surplus produce, the 
revenues derived from the export and import 
duties would have quintupled the amount of all 
the monopolies in possession of the crown. 

It would be useless to argue upon the impolicy 
of such measures, because they are now so 
generally admitted to be injurious to commerce, 
even by the most rigid advocates of the Bourbon 
dynasty. The present government of the coun- 
try, sensible of these erroneous principles, has, 
as the first step to laying open her trade, and 
improving her manufactures, given every facility 
to improvements ip working the mines, the prin- 
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cipal source of her revenue, and by reducing the 
duties on the ore has promoted speculation, which 
must ultimately increase her own resources; 
besides which, there is not any country in the 
world so capable of producing the rarest and 
most valuable articles of merchandize, when 
proper encouragement and stimulus is given 
to industry, which, under the old regime, was 
made a system of oppression. The mines, as 
affording more than half the bullion sent into 
circulation throughout the world, will be che- 
rished by the present Mexican legislature, 
consisting of deputies sent from each of the pro- 
vinces, and an executive, with a president at 
their head ; a federal government, nearly ana- 
logous to that of the United States. It is 
obviously for the best interest of the Mexican 
government, of the Mexican nation, and of the 
individuals to whom the mines belong, to afford 
every encouragement and assistance, and to 
preserve good faith with the different mining 

companies who are embarking their capital to 

... . * i\ • . ... 

assist Mexico in her difficulties, as well to 
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bishetit ty m^dves ad Great Brftain ; for, iir 
point of fact, the iriterestt Gt tfie tftafe told 
identified 

The present government ha* no debt, except? 
the sum of £3,200,000, (a lbari contracted for 
6y Mr. Goldicftfoidt) kad the arrears 6f the 
military j hvti ft ha £ s Recently negotiated toother 
loan vfiitk Messrs. Barclay, Herring, and Co., 
for 20 millions of dollar^, lb pbj tip all arrears 
due to the public servants and to Individuate ; 
to give ati impulse to commerce tfnd to industry,' 
by repairing the public ro&ds, ana by forming 
new ones ; to assist public works of afll kinder ? 
and to substitute a metallic for a paper currency, 
winch had feefen issiidd in consefqtlehce of the 
drains of bullion that occured during the revo- 
lutionary war, when the mines almost univer- 
sally ceased to be wrought. 

If the men of authority and power understand 
their true interests, and do not aspire to too 
much individual aggrandizement, so as to pre- 
serve that union amongst themselves which is 
so essential to the establishment of a solid 
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government, and husband the resources of the 
nation to provide against unforeseen events, 
they may set at defiance the whole power of 
Old Spain, and effectually check any attempt 
at internal usurpation. 

Haying been furnished with the sinews of 
war, by the assistance of British merchants, 
they will be enabled to restore subordination 
amongst the troops, and enforce the payment of 
the just revenue of the state; and, when order 
and tranquillity shall once again reign, Mexico 
may expect to see a long period of sunshine and 
prosperity. 



"Nihil tam populare quam pacem, quam concordiam, 
quam otium, reperiemus." Cic. 
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Aba solo, General . . • • 236 

Acacia Tree . . . ... 69 

Acapulco, Trade of, generally, 226 — Harbour, ib. — 
Trade with Manilla, 227 — Advantageously situated 
for the Whale Fishery, 229— and for the Fur Tirade, 229 
Agriculture, and Agricultural Produce, impeded by 
Badness of the Roads, 24, 30— Causes of its lan- 
guishing Condition, 51, 53 — More expended on Im- 
provements than in Peru, 71 — Flourishes in the 
Neighbourhood of Mines, 85— Provisions abundant 
and cheap in and about Mexico City, 135 — Antici- 
pated Extension of the Cultivation of Wheat, in the 
Table-lands of Puebla, 139 — In the Intendancy of 
Guanaxuatb, 144 — Value of Produce of, in Guada- 
laxara, 154— In New Mexico, 199, 200— In Cali- 
fornia, 202 — In Guatimala .... 206 

Aerolite, supposed, immense one . . .190 

Albuquerque ... . . • . .199 

Alcavala, Produce of, (Duty on Sales), 112 — Its in- 
tolerable oppression .... 182, 184 

Aldama, General, 236— Taken, and. put to death by 
the Royalists . . . . 242 

Allende, General . 236 

Alourado, river . ' . . . .19 

Abzate ...... 129 

Animals' . . . '. 49, 50, 53, 56 
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Antequera, or O&xaca, City .... 159 
Antimony - ^ 83, 106 

Antiquities — Pyramid of Chohda, 140 — Indian Ceme- 
teries, 158— Palace of Mitla, t&.<— Striking Simi- 
larity between this and Egyptian Remains, ib. — In 
Casa Grande, Description of 192 

Arsenic . . . . . 8$ 

Arts and Sciences — Indians possess some Taste for 
Painting, Sculpture, and Mechanics, 6, 7 — lite- 
rature, confined to the White Population, and chiefly 
to the Inhabitants of Mexico, 12 — Their chief stu- 
dies, ib. — Combination of Copper and Tin, tempered 
equal to Iron, by the antient Mexicans, 105 — And 
Learning, general State of, 125 — Ancient Pyramid 

of Cholula H0 

Apodaca, Admiral, arrives as Viceroy, and succeeds in 
conciliating the People, 256 — Rayon and his Army 
submit to him, and lay down their Arms r 257 — De- 
poned by the Soldiery, and Novella elevated to the 
Vice-royalty ..... 259 . 

Atoyaque River, natural Bridge over . . .21 

Audiencia, Court of • . . . 230 

Ayuntamiento,' Municipality .... 231 

B. 

BaIsam, equal to that of Mecca .68 

Banana, 36 — Its abundant Produce . .38 

Barley . . . .35 

Bees-wax, 48 — Produce not equal to Consumption . 49 
Bee, indigenous, different from that of Europe • ib. 

Birds . \ . . 57, 60 
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Balson de MQpimi, District of . r ^ 170 

< Bonaparte, Joseph, amuses the Insurgents with Hopes 
of Assistance . . . .. .255 

Bottetto, Fish . . . . .62 

;£;avo de Norte, River , . . .197 

C. 

jC aqwb es,. or Noble Indians, much . Regenerated, , yet 

still respected by the Lower Indians • . 8 

jCalleja, Storms the City of Guanajuato, and ^forces 
Hidalgo to retreat to San Lois Potwi,. 239y 5^0— 
pursues Hidalgo, to Guadalaxara, which, he parries, 
and Hidalgo retreats to Zacateeas, MO, 341 — 
Captures l&taguaro, wbieh he pillages, and dejftrpys, 
and obliges; Rayon to retire, to Zujtepec* 344 — Suc- 
ceeds Venegas in the Vice-royalty, 846 — Obliges, the 
Inhabitant* /pf Mexico to give,up their Plate to. supply 
his Necessities, 247 — Besieges Morelos in. Quatlan, 
who cpntyrives to escape, 248— 4s leduceclto defen- 
sive Operations, 249 — Receives Reinforcements, 255 
—His Account of the Insurgents . • .256 

.California, Old and New, Intendancks of . 200, 204 

Campeche, Town, 161— Wood so called . .162 

Capitation-tax, Indian . . .112 

. Casa Grande, a Station of the Astec Indians . .192 

Cassava, or Manioc, 38 — Fruit, all Kinds of, produced 39 

Catpree, Mine, 92 — Town 

.Cedar, abundant 

Cemeteries, ancient Indian 

Chalco, Lake 

Cholula* ancient Pyramid, 140 — City . • 

Chichuahua . ... 
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Chilpantzingo . . . . .136 

Churches in the City of Mexico . . 124, 125 

Church — Profit on Papal Indulgences, 113— General 
View of, 115 — Poverty of Benefices in the Intendancy 

of Valladolid 151 

Cinaloa . . . . . 194 

Cinnabar, 79, 80 — Found in Pitchstone Porphyry . 79 
Climate, 15, 19— -In the Interior, cold rather than 
temperate, 15 — Range of Thermometer in various 
Parts 15, 16, 17— Maritime Parts unhealthy, 17— In- 
land mild and benign, ibid. — Of New Mexico, 196 — 
Of California . . . . .203 

Cyprus Tree, curious ..... 141 
Coal, abounds in the hills near Chichi, 172 — Mines 

discovered, 106— One worked at Rio Sabina . 108 

Cobalt, none yet discovered . . . .84 

Cochineal, 65 — Two kinds, wild and domestic, 44 — 
Manner of rearing and propagating the Insect, 44, 
48— Gross Produce, 48— Quantity declined, Lac 
Lake substituted . . . .48 

Cock-fighting, Produce of Monopoly . . .113 

Coffer of Perote, Volcano . . . .165 

Cohahuila, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 
Potosi, 173, 175— Population, 177— Vines produce 
excellent Wine . . . .178 

Colima, Volcano . . . . ,153 

Commerce— Memorial of Don Miguel Ramos, respect- 
ing, 182— Valuable Produce of Guatimala, 208 — 
General View of, at the present Time . .220 

Constitution proclaimed, and Allegiance to Ferdinand 
renounced, 253 — Project of, on the Deposition of 
Iturbide . . . . \ 269 
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Copper, Native and other * .76 

Cordova, 169— Treaty concluded at, between, O'Donoju 
and Iturbide, 259, 260, 261— Ratification refused by 
the Spanish Cortes ... . . 262 

Cordilleras, Mountains of, fine Climate of . .16 

Cortez, Descendants of Marquis of Oaxaca, 158 — His 
Admiration of the Workmanship of the Indians in 
Gold and Silver . . . . .7 

Cotton, Quantity produced small . .43 

Coyoto, Animal • • . .54 

Culiacon . . . . • .194 

Cuernavaca . . • . . .136 

D. 

Debt of the Republic . . . .281 

Diseases . . . . .18, 19, 23 

Dogs trained to carry Tents, by Indians . ' .186 

Dolores, City of, sets the Example, and raises the 

Standard of Independence . . • 235 

Drugs, medicinal • . • • • 43 

Durango, or New Biscay, Intendancy of, 186^-Indian 
Tribes bordering thereon, i&.— Maintain a constant 
Warfare with the Inhabitants, 186— Agriculture and 
and Climate, 189— City . . . . 190 

E. 

Ebony plentiful . • . . .67 

Ecclesiastics, see Church 

Elizondo Ignacio betrays Hidalgo into the Power of the 
Royalists ; 242 
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Fish ........ 62 

Flag of the Republic . . ' . . .269 

Floating Gardens on Lakes near Mexico City . 121, 122 
Foreign Trade, Amount of Duty on . . ,112 

Fruit .' . . . .66 



Gallipavos Bird . • f ♦ 59 

Gama, Memoir of . . . .132 

Gardens, floating, near Mexico City • , 121, 122 

Garibay raised to the Vice-royalty • . • 234 

Guadalaxara River . . , . - 19 

Geography —Extent and Boundaries , • • ,? 

Gold, average Produce, 71 — How collected, ib. — Local 

Situation of the Ores, 73— Native, , . ♦ 73 

Government— Intendancies of, Mexico, 153 — Zacatecas, 
155— Oaxaca, 156— Merida, 159— Vpra Crua, 162 
— San Luis Potosi, 170 — Durango, J 85— Sonora, 
190— ^ew^Mpqco, 194— QaUfornia,2o6rTr^3uatimala 205 
Government, Remarks on the Impolicy of the Old 
System, 1$4— A History of the )ate Revolution in, 
. (Ac. . . , . . . 230 

Grain . . . . . .66 

Granada, or Nicaragua, Lake . . .211 

Guachinangos, Indian Lazaroni of Mexico City . 134 

Guadalaxara, Intendancy, 153— City . . . 104 

Guatimala, Province, 205, et seq. — Napes of Districts 
in, 206 — Commercial Resources, 2P8— Gojd and 
Silver Mines, 210— Rivers and Lakes .21 1, 212 
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PAGE 

Guatimaia, City, ift first Site and Destruction, 213 

— Seeoftd She and Overthrow, 211 — Present Site 

and Description of . 215 

GuanaxuatoMine, average Product of the Ore, 85, 86 — 

Intendancy, 143— City .144 

Gums, Medicinal said Aromatic . .68 

Gunpowder, Produce of Monopoly .113 
• 

H. 

Hidalgo, Rector of the Cky of Dolores, the first of the 
Indepeftdant Chiefs, 236— Takes the City of Gua- 
najuato, and assumes the Government, 237— Enters 
Valladolid, 238 — Defeats Truxillo, appears before the 
City of Mexico, i&. — And retires upon Guanaxuato, 
239 — That City stormed by CaReja, ib, — Me retreats 
to San Luis Potosi, 240 — Is received with open Arms 
at Guadatatara, *•— la attacked by Calleja, and 
retreats to Zaccatecas, 240, 241— Fixe* his Head- 
quarters at San Luis Potosi, 241 — And thence to 
SaatHlo, is betrayed by Ignacio Eli«ondo, and falls 
into the Hands of the Royalists, who put him and 
his whole Party to death .242 

Hornstone . . . » .80 

Horata • 180, 186 

Humbert, General, brings a Supply of Arms and Am- 
munition from the United States . 253 
fluitzitzilla t 152 

I. 

India* Population, 5, 10*«~Thejr Number, 5 — Lan- 
gn*g6, various, principally the Aztec, t6.-~~Are mere 
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Formalists in Religion, but enamoured of the Rites of 
Catholicism, 6 — Have a Genius for Painting, i&. — And 
Sculpture, 7 — And Mechanics, ib.< — Cortes' Admira- 
tion of their Workmanship, in Gold and Silver, a6.*-~ 
The Caciques, or Nobles, 8 — Seldom follow-any Pro- 
fession save the Church, 9 — Their great muscular 
Power, tfi.— Subtle Logicians, but have no Versatility 
of Imagination, 10 — Guachinangos,*the Lazaroniof 
Mexico City, 134 — Tarasis, 150 — Otomctes, 151. — 
Chichimees, ib. — Tribes bordering on the Intendancy 
of Durango, 185 — Pimas, 191— Account of a civi- 
lized Tribe near the River Gila, 193 — Tribes of Gua- 
timala ' . . . . . 219 

Indigo, Produce limited . .43 

Indigencies, Papal, Profit on . .113 

Intendancies, 117— Of Mexico, 118— Puebla, 138— 
Guanaxuato*, 143 — Valladolid, 145 — Guadalaxara 
153 — Zaccatecas, 155 — Oaxaca, 156 — Merida, 159 — 
Vera CruB, 162 — San Luis Potosi, 170— Durango, 
185— Sonora, 190 — New Mexico, 194 — California, 
200— Guatemala . 205 

Insects . ... . . .63 

Iron Mines, abound, 82, 83 — Mines only worked in 
Time of War, 104 — Comparative Price in War and 
Peace, 105 — Ore, common . . lift 

Iron Pyrites . . « .76 

Irrigations . ... . .33 

Iturbide sent to quell Disturbances at Acapnia), joins the 
Independents, 258 — Concludes a Treaty with O'Do- 
nqju, at Cordova, 259 — Enters the City of Mexico, 
and takes ap Oath to preserve the Treaty between him 
and O'Donoju, 260 — Appointed GenerJdissimo, 261 
—The Cortes refusing to ratify the Treaty of Cor- 
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tlova, he is appointed Emperor, 262— Is crowned, 
263 — His Acts excite Discontent, and Guadalope 
Victoria proclaims the Republic, supported by a 
powerful Army, , 263, 264 — Arrests some Members 
of the Congress* and threatens that Body, ib. — Dis- 
solves the Congress, and substitutes a Junta, 265 
— Deposes Santa Ana, the Governor of Vera Cruz, 
who denounces him, and after some Repulse, defeats 
the Imperial Forces, #.— He resigns the Crown, 266 
— Surrenders himself to the Republican Army, 267 
— The Congress proclaim his Coronation an Act of 
Violence, and all Acts of his Government illegal, 268 
— Pension settled on him .... 268 
Iturrigary, Viceroy, 230 — Is deposed, and sent off to 
Cac^iz . . . . . .234 

L. 

La Brena, Rocks . . . .189 

Lakes, Salt and Fresh, 20— Near Mexico City, 119, 

1 22— -Floating Gardens, 121— Of . Guatimala 211,212 
Llanos, second in command under Morelos, captured by 

the Royalists . ,251 

Land, tenure, unfavourable to Agriculture 52 

Language . . -. . .4 

Las Almas ...... 194 

Lead . . . . . . 81, 106 

Leon, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 

Potosi .... 173, 178, 179 

Lorette • . . . . 201 

M. 

Magvky Plant 40,42 

Maize; 30-pBrought from America to Europe . 67 

U2 
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Manganese, none discovered . . • .106 

Manners and Customs . • -4 

Manufactories of Saltillo . . .181 

Manufactures, annual Value of, in the Intendancy of 

Gnadalaxara ..... 154 

Marina, el Soto de la, Port . . . .175 

Mercury found in all Parts of the Cordilleras, 76, 79 — 
Sulphuret of Mercury, 77, 78 — Its present Consump- 
tion, 98 — Evils consequent on its being a Government 
Monopoly, 99 — Former and present Price, 10O — 
Strong Indications of,t6. — Abundant, 110 — Profit of 
Monopoly . ' . . . 112 

Merida, Intendancy of, 159 — City . .161 

Mexieo, City, Climate and Range of Thermometer, 16, 
17 — City, Description of, 123— Annual Consumption 
of Oxen and Sheep, 135 — Advantageously situated 
for Commerce, 136 — New Intendancy . .194 

Mina, Expedition of, 257 — His Army surrounded and 

captured, and himself executed . 958 

Minerals . . .70 

Mineral Springs numerous . • .20 

Miners, all free, 89— Intensity of their Labor 89—91 

Mines— Gold and Silver, their Produce, 71— Their 
Number and Produce since conquered by the Spa- 
niards, 72 — Manner of working them, 84— Their 
moderate Elevation favorable, ib. — Their Produce 
and Charge of working contrasted with those in 
Saxony, 86 — Average Produce of the Ore, 85, 86 — 
But little Aid derived from Machinery, 87 — OfVa- 
lenciana, ib. — Curious History of, ib. — Its Produce, 
88— ChaTge, 89 — Sombrete, 91 — Its astonishing Pro- 
duce in only Six Months, 92— Catorce, t6.— Smelting 
Process not practised in more than one-third of the 
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Mines, 93 — Amalgara&tory Process as* practised in, 
described, 94 — 98 — Might be greatly improved, 97 
— Corporation for the Government of, 101 — Semi- 
nary for Instruction in Mining, 102 — Revenue of the 
Corporation, ib.— Former and present Taxes on Pro- 
duce, 103— -Principles of Geometry and Mechanics, * 
unapplied, 107 — Produce likely to quintuple under 
scientific Direction, 108 — Without Fear of a Golden 
Deluge, ib. — Amalgamatory Process improperly con- 
ducted, 109 — Smelting recommended under certain 
Circumstances, 110 — Consequence to the Silver Mines 
of depending on Europe for Supplies of Iron and 
Mercury, ib. Ill — Amount of Taxes on Produce, &c. 
to Government, 112 — Number of Persons employed 
in, 225 — Their annual Produce . . . 225 

Mint, net Profit of . . . . .112 

Missions, established amongst the Indian Tribes, sepa- 
rating the Intendancies of Sonora and New Mexico . 191 
Mitla, antient Indian Palace of, 158 — Strikingly similar 

to Egyptian Remains • . . .158 

Mixed Class of Inhabitants, 13 — Their Numbers . 14 

Monclova, Town of . . . . .177 

Monte del Rey, City . . . * .179 

Monterey ...... 241 

Montezuma, General of the Insurgents . . 249 : 

Morelos, organizes an Army, and defeats General Fu- 
entes at Tixtla, 243 — Captures Acapulco, 244 — Ad- 
vances thence, and defeats General Saavedra, 246 — 
Which secures to him the Command* of the Cqast, 
247 — Raises the Siege of Irucar, ib. — Captures Ori- 
zaba, ib. — Is surrounded by Calleja, and besieged 
in Quatlan, but cuts his Way through the Lines of the 
Enemy, 247, 248— -Captures Chilapa, 249— Calleja 
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refusing an Exchange of Prisoners, he retaliates the 
Barbarity of the Royalists, 249 — Defeats the Royal- 
ists at St. Augustine de Paemar, ib. — Destroys an 
immense Store of Tobacco at Orizaba, 2f — : His 
Army and their Equipment, ib. — Is repulsed in his 
Attack of Valladolid, and retires to Puran, ib. — 
Where he is again defeated by General Llanos, 251 
— Declines taking an active Part in framing the New 
Constitution, 252— Falls into the Hands of the Royal- 
ists, 253— Shot by Order of the Viceroy Calleja . 254 
Mountains, 21 — Table-land salubrious and fertile 21 

Muerto, Desert . . . .196 

N. 

Negroes . . . ' . .14 

New Biscay, or Durango Intendancy . .185 

Nopal-tree, on which the Cochineal Insect is fed . 45 
Novella, on the Deposition of Apodaca, is elevated to 

the Vice-royalty . . . . .259 

Nicaragua, or Granada, Lake . • ; 211 



Oats * . . . .35 

Oaxaca, Intendancy, 156 — City . . .159 

O'Donoju, appointed Viceroy by the Cortes, arrives in 
Mexico, 259 — Concludes a Treaty with Iturbide at 
Cordova, acknowledging the Independence of Mexico, 
259, 260 — Dies within a few Days, supposed poison- 
ed . . . . . .261 

Olives, Cultivation prohibited by Old Spain . . 40 

Ores, Reduction of . . • .107 

Orizaba, Volcano : . . . .165 
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Orizaba, Volcano 

■ capture of, by Morelos 
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28, 169 
. 247 



Pascuaro, City . . . . .152 

Passo del Norte . . . .199 

Perote, Fortress, or Town . . , .168 

Pimas, Indians . . , . .191 

Plants . . . . . .66 

Pococatepetl, Volcano . . .28 

>, Mountain . • . .139 

Police . . . . . .133 

Political History, recent and present Government 230 

Division, 117 — Number of In tendaqcies 118 

Population, 4, 14 — Of Santa F6, 199— Albuquerque, ib. 
— Taos, ib. — Of the In tendency of Mexico, I18-«~ln 
, Durango Intendaney, 185— City, 190— Chichuahua, 
ib — San Jose del Parral, ib. — San Juan del Rio, ib. 
— Cinaloa, 194 — Culiacon, *6.-— Las Almas, ib. — 
Puebla delos Angelos, 142 — Cholula, ib. — Tlascala, 
ib.— Of the Province of Guatimala, 219— Of the Jn- 
tendancy of Old California, 200 — New California > 
201, 202, 204— Intendaney of Sonora, 191— City, 
194 — Queretaro, 136 — Tezuco, &.~— Chilpantzingo, 
ib. — Acapulco, 137— Gross number, 4— Indians, 5, 
10 — Caciques, or Noble Indians, 8 — Whites, 10, 13, 
— Mixed Classes, 13, 14— Negroes, 14 — Leon Pro- 
vince, 179— Santander, Province, 189 -4f Horcagi- 
tas, City, ib. — Intendaney of Guadalaxara, 153 — 
City, 154— Valladolid, 145— Decreased, 151— Val- 
ladolid de Mechoacan, 152 — Piscuaro, ib. — Huitzit- 
zilla, ib. — Intendaney of Guanaxdato, 143 — City, 
144 — Intendaney of Puebla, 138— Zaccatecas In ten- 
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dancy, 155— City, 156— Mexico, City,*133, 134— 
Intendancy of San Luis Potosi, 170— San Luis, City, 
172 — Campeche, 161 — Merida, Town, &.— Valla- 
dolid, to.-— Cohauila Province, 177— Saltillo, Town, 
tf— Vera Cruz, 167— Xalapa, 168— Cordova, 169 
— Orizaba, i&.— Intendancy of New Mexico . 194 

Post-Office, Produce . . . .113 

Potatoes, 35 — not indigenous, ib. — Are preserved by 

the Natives for several Years . .36 

Potosi, San Luis, Intendancy of . .170 

Puebla, Intendancy of . . . .138 

— de los Angelos, City, 142 — Municipality, wholly 

Indian . . » . . . 142 

Pulque, a Beverage procured from the Maguey Plant, 
41 — Produce of Tax thereon, 42 — Spirit distilled 
therefrom,* ib. — Duty on the Consumption of, in 
Mexico City . . . . .135 

Q. 
Queretaro, City . . . .136 

R. 

Rayok, succeeds Hidalgo in the Command of the 
Insurgents, 24^-Pails in an Attempt at Negotiation 
with the Royalists, 243 — Defeats General Emperan, 
at Zaccatecas, 244 — Establishes a Supreme Executive 
Council for Mexico, t6. — Is forced by Calleja to re- 
tire to Zultdpec, *6.^Lays siege to Toluca, which he 
is forced to break up, and retires to Tenego, where 
he is attacked by the Royalists, and his Forces dis- 
persed, 245, 246 — Accepts the Terms offered him 
by Apodaca, and, with his Army, takes the Oath^of 
Allegiance to Ferdinand . . . 256, 257 
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Religion, 4— Of thd Indians, mere Formality . < 6 

Reptiles . . . • ' . .61 

Revenues, 111— Charge of Collection . -. 113, 114 

Rivers, 19— Of Guatimala . . . 211, 212 

Roads — That from Vera-Cruz to Mexico impassable for • 
Wheel Carriages, 23 — A new one in Progress, 24 — 
Generally bad, i6.-^Best in the northern Parts, 25 
— A good one from Santa Fe to Mexico. t&.— That 
from Acapulco impassable for Carriages, ib. — One 
commenced from Vera-Cn*£ to Perote, 26 — One in 
Progress from Perote toXatapa, 169— Now passable 
for Machinery, Note . ■ • .24 

Royalists — A Rock, near Yera-Crua, the only Place 

remaining in their Power . • . .276 

Rum . . . • . • .42 

Rye . • . . . . • 35 

S. 
Sanchez, General, Operations of, under Morelos 247, 24ft 
Saint Bias, City, advantageous Commercial Situation of 154 
Salt, Rock, 106 — But little used as a-Condiment by the 

Indians, i&. — Manufactured near Mexico, City ,135 

Saltillo, Town, 177— Fair at, i&.— Manufactories . 181 

San Barnardo, Port ..... 174 
San Carlos de Monterey, the Capital of New California 204 
San Joan del Rio . \qq 

San Luis* City . . . . . i72 

San Jose del Parral . . , . 190 

Santiago, River • .. • • • .153 

San Joseph, Missionary Station in California . 201 

Santa Fe . . . . ,199 

Santander, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 

yotosi . . . • . . m na, 180 
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Santa Ana, is expelled from the Government of Vera 
Cruz, on which he denounces the. Emperor Iturbide, 

and raises an Army in favour of the Republicans . 265 

Santiago, El bravo de, Harbour .174 

Sheep ... . . 181 

Silk-wo*o». ... . . 65 

Silver Miaes^-thw Produce . .71 

Saver— Variety of Ores, 74, 75, 76— Native . . 75 

Snow, Produce of Monopoly . .113 

Sonora, Inteadancy, 190 — City . . 194 

Sombrete, Mine, 91, 92««Ast<mi«hing Produce . 92 

Storax, or Liquid Amber - - .68 

Sugar . . . . . .42 

T. 
Table-land, salubrious and fertile, 21— Mean Height . 2* 

Taos 199 

Teguantepeque, Port of . * • .159 

Tehuacan, Assembly of, 254— Are expelled by Tiran, 

who assumes the Supreme Power . . 255 

Tenure of Land, in Puebla . .142 

Tfepercuintll, or Mountain Dog . . ,55 

Teratt, Miguel, annuls the Assembly of Tehuacan, 254 

— and assumes Supreme Power . . 255 

Territorial Extent . . .3 

Texas, a Province of the Intendancy of San Luis 

Potosi 173, 178 

Tezcuco, Lake and River, 20, 119, 120— City of . 136 
Timber *$ tees, numerous . • . .67 

Tin 80, 81, 105 

Tixtla, Batde of . . 243 

Tlalcojotl, Animal . . -55 
Tlascahi, City 142 
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FAQS 

Tobacco, .42 — Produce of Monopoly . .. 112 

Tozan, a species of Mole . . . . 56^ 

Tuxtla, Yolcano . . . . . 29, 166 

Tzacu*, PM . . . . . .60 



Valewctana Mine, Depth of Shaft, 87— Curious His- 
tory of, t6.— Vast Produce, 88— Charge . .89 
Valladolid de Mechoacan, City, 152 — Intendancy of .145 
Valleria, an Insurgent Officer . . .241 
Vegetables of all Climates in Proportion . . 39 
Velasquez, j&femoir of, 129 — The Originator of the 

School of Mines . . . . 131 

Venados, or Stag of California . . . 203,204 

Venegas, his Arrival from Old Spain as Viceroy, 235 
— Prevails upon the Archbishop of Mexico to excom- 
municate Hidalgo, 238— Which saves the Capital, 
. 2?9 — is superseded in the Vice-royalty, and Calleja 

appointed thereto \ . . . • . 246 

Vera Cruz, Intendancy, 162— City, 167— -City, Com- 
merce of, 221 — Harbour, ib. — Value of Imports 
and Exports, 223— Specification thereof, 224— The 
Consulado . . . . . 226 

Victoria, proclaims the Republic, in Opposition to the 

lately elevated Emperor Iturbide . . ' . 263 

Vines, Cultivation prohibited by Old Spain, 40 — Culti- 
vated in the Province of Cohauila . . .177 
Volcanoes, 26, 30 — Those of Pasto and Quito connect- 
ed, ib. — Pococatepetl, 139 — Account of the first 
Irruption of the Volcano de Xorullo, 145 — Colima, 
153— Orixaba, 165— Coffer of Perote, t6.— Tuxtl* . 166 
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W. 



Wheat, 33, 34 — Accidentally introduced, 32 — Success- 
fully cultivated on the Table-lands of Puebla . 139 

White Population, 13 — Formerly distinguished as 
European and Creole, 10, 11 — Their Number, ib. — 
Are the exclusive Possessors of Property, ib. — Ab- 
ject Poverty of some, ib. — Literature confined to this 
Class, 12 — Ignorance of these in the Provinces, *6. — • 
Their favourite Studies, ib. — Are unsociable . .13 

X. .* 
X a lap a City ..... 167 

Xoloitzcuintli, Animal • . . .56 

Xorullo, Volcano de, Account of its first Irruption . 145 

Z. 

Zacatula . . . . .137 

Zaccatecas, Intendaxtcy, 155 — City • , 156 

Zinc, 106 — Form in which it is found . .83 

Zitaquaro, Massacre of the Inhabitants of, by Cal- 

leja . ... 344,245 

Zorullo, Volcano . . . • . 29 
Zumpango Lake, vast Sum expended in Attempts to 

drain it .... 120, 121 

y* Y* the end. 
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Wheat, 33, 34 — Accidentally introduced, 32 — Success- 
fully cultivated on the Table-lands of Puebla . 139 

White Population, 13 — Formerly distinguished as 
European and Creole, 10,11 — Their Number, ib. — 
Are the exclusive Possessors of Property, ib. — Ab- 
ject Poverty of some, ib. — Literature confined to this 
Crass, 12 — Ignorance of these in the Provinces, ft. — - 
Their favourite Studies, tft.— Are unsociable . .13 

X. .. 

Xalapa City . 107 

Xoloitzcuintli, Animal . . .56 

Xorullo, Volcano de, Account of its first Irruption . 145 

Z. 

Zacatula • . . . .137 

Zaccatecas, rntendaucy, 155 — City • , 156 

Zinc, 106 — Form in which it is found . .83 

Zitaquaro, Massacre of the Inhabitants of, by Cal- 

leja ... 244,245 

Zorullo, Volcano . . • . .29 

Zumpango Lake, vast Sum expended in Attempts to 

drain it .... 120,121 

y* Y* the end. 
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